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' She caught her up in her arms, pressed her to her heart, and ran off 
with her out of the hall.'— An Earl's Daughter, page 3a. 
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CHAPTER I. 




A PIECE OF EMBROIDERY. 

JNUSUAL activity reigned in Arleigh Castle. 

The Lady Alice de Reade had scarcely 

taken her needful rest for many a long 

night past ; morning and evening she had 

been bending over a large piece of work, that, on the 

eventful day we speak of, was nearly finished. 

About a score of her maidens were busily employed 
also j their nimble fingers plied the needle well, and 
gorgeous fiowers, curious animals, armed knights, and 
waving plumes appeared on the cloth, with many a 
strange device and wonderful pattern. 

It was no ordinary undertaking they were about, no 
mere pastime of the moment, for the costly embroidery 
was intended for the hangings of a royal bed, and in 
those far-away days the beds were the chief glory of 
the household furniture. 
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2 AN E ARES DAUGHTER. 

Many a strange tale has floated down to us of the 
great importance attached to these same beds ; they 
were considered sufficiently valuable to be mentioned 
in wills, and many a king and many a proud lord 
thought it worth his while to select the heir who was 
to succeed him in the possession of the couch that 
had rested his own weary limbs during his lifetime. 

For instance, Edward the Black Prince had not 
long before bequeathed to his confessor "his large 
bed of red camora, with his arms embroidered at each 
comer," and to his son he had left his " new bed of 
red velvet, with ostrich feathers of silver and heads 
of leopards in gold, with boughs and leaves issuing 
out of their mouths." 

Not one whit less gorgeous than these were the 
hangings the Lady Alice and her maidens worked at 
now. Deep crimson velvet, gold and silver thread, 
with finely shaded wools, combined to make the work 
exquisitely beautiful, though in a fashion and sort 
we should consider strange in these modem days of 
oiu-s. 

A short time before our story opens, the King of 
England had sent a message to say he would sup at 
Arleigh Castle with his faithful subject the Earl de 
Reade, and tarry there one night ; and on this very 
day the monarch with all his numerous retinue was 
expected. 

The immense cavalcades that attended the King 
in his usual journeys and marchings through the 
country made this event of no small importance; 
even the vast resources of the Earl's Castle were 
strained to their utmost to give room and worthy 
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A PIECE OF EMBROIDERY. 3 

entertainment to all the expected guests. But Sir 
Norman de Readers hospitality was unbounded ; ex- 
pense and trouble were nothing to him; and both 
he and the Lady Alice, his wife^ were determined to do 
their utmost to give fitting honour to the occasion. 

It behoved kings to have a sufficient guard in those 
days, for the troops of robbers that scoured the country 
were numerous and bold ; not even the royal baggage 
and wine were safe from their attacks, and no punish- 
ment could be given to these plunderers, for the jury 
were afraid to find them guilty when they were brought 
to court, and would scarcely ever give sentence against 
them. 

The apartment in which the bed-hangings were 
being embroidered was a large upper chamber. The 
noonday sun poured in through the latticed casement, 
and the rays danced and sparkled on the bright 
colours, bringing out a thousand new combinations 
and fresh beauties. The maidens of the Castle, some 
on low stools, and some kneeling on the ground, held 
the glittering pieces of embroidery in their hands, and 
worked on in silence. Lady Alice sat at the head of 
the room. She was very handsome, though hers was 
a beauty that soon fades and grows dim ; but such 
a fate was far from her at present, as she was still 
in the prime of womanhood, and age had not yet 
touched her with its withering finger. She made a 
charming picture as she sat there, handling the bright 
threads, and looking now and then down the length 
of the room to watch that all were at work, and that 
there were no laggards present. She was tall, with 
dark eyes and hair ; an imperious mouth, that could 
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4 AN EARLS DA UGHTER. 

win you with its frankness or silence you with its con- 
tempt ; her teeth were beautifully white and regular; 
and when she smiled, you could not wonder that 
people talked so much about her beauty, or that the 
warlike Earl de Reade had been so completely won by 
it. She was of noble blood, and came of a race that 
had long been noted for brave stirring deeds in battle, 
and she was perfectly conscious of the fact. Proud 
of her burth, proud of her honours, and proud of her 
present high lot in life, she sat among her maidens 
like a queen in her court 

During the first days of their employment on the 
bed-hangings, the Lady Alice had been sufficiently 
cheerful, and many a pleasant word and wise saying 
had fallen from her lips, that had been eagerly lis- 
tened to and treasured up by the young girls. But 
as time wore on, she had become silent and weary ; 
her beautiful head drooped like the lilies she was 
portraying, and her cheek grew very pale. Long 
continuance at^the intricate work was beginning 
to tell on her frame and on her patience; and 
Dame Margery, the nurse, who sat next her, every 
now and then lifted her eyes firom the cloth to glance 
at her mistress, and note the fair face growing anxious 
and the flashing eyes waxing dim and weary. 

" I fear we shall never get this work ^nished in 
time. The King will be here in two hours," said 
Lady Alice, with a sigh, as she looked round at the 
girls, and thought their needles were somewhat slow 
of action. " And only notice 1 my part is far from 
finished yet. I have still the stars of gold to put in ;" 
and she spread out the cloth for all of them to see. 
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A PIECE OF EMBROIDERY. 6 

"Where is my thread of gold?*' exclaimed she a 
short time after, as she sought tiie shining article; "there 
was one large skein left yesterday, and only one, for 
I used up aU the others — where is the skein now ? " 

Ah ! where indeed ? No one could imagine, though 
there was a general search through the room. They 
looked under the square-backed wooden chairs, under 
the trestles of the tables, and in every nook and comer 
where such a small thing could be hidden. But the 
search was vain; it seemed to have vanished from sight 
altogether, and a blank look of dismay passed from 
face to face, as each one remembered there was not 
another skein of the sort in the Castle, and that it 
was far too late to send elsewhere to buy, beg, or 
borrow another. 

It was gone — irretrievably lost — ^not a shred could 
be found anywhere. 

" What can I do ? " asked Lady Alice, hopelessly, 
as she paused with her needle between her fingers, 
and a look of dismay on her face. 

" Could you use the bright yellow wool as a sub- 
stitute ? " asked Dame Margery, quietly. 

She was the only one present who dimly surmised 
the fate of the skein of gold. She recollected a pro- 
bable culprit, who was very likely to have meddled 
with it, or even have extracted it from the room 
altogether ; but she wisely held her tongue on that 
subject, and kept her suspicions to herself. 

Lady AJice turned round to her, and answered, 
impatiently — 

" 111 befits it that the stars on my noble King's 
bed-hangings should be of mean yellow wool. The 
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6 AN EARLS DAUGHTER. 

stars were to be the chief glory and adornment of the 
work, and I would be very unwilling to spoil such a 
fine show by a base imitation. Oh ! how I wish I 
could find out who had put the gold thread into 
hiding ; it should be a sore day for them. I would 
have the wicked person punished in such a manner 
that the date of the King's visit here should linger 
long in their memories;" and the lady tossed her 
head with indignation, and looked at her maidens 
with a flashing eye. 

As she spoke thus, and while the anger still shone 
from her eyes, an<J while a crimson spot of passion 
still remained on her cheeks, the door of the apart- 
ment was thrown suddenly open, and a beautiful little 
girl appeared on the threshold, with a half-smiling, 
half-coy look on her face. 

No need now to ask any questions about the skein 
of gold thread, for it was visible enough ; but alas ! in 
such a broken and sullied state, that it could never 
be used again. 

At the side -of the little girl stood a dog, — an ugly, 
underbred cur, who wagged his tail Energetically, and 
panted as though he had been indulging in some 
unusual exercise, — and round his rough, shaggy neck 
was tied the unfortunate skein of thread of gold. A 
guilty, mischievous pair they looked, as they stood 
there, both out of breath, and both ready for fresh 
mischief. 

It was some moments before Lady Alice recovered 
from her astonishment ; then she rose from her chair, 
walked over to the door, gently shook her daughter 
by the shoulder, and exclaimed — 
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A PIECE OF EMBROIDERY. 7 

"How dare you destroy my precious thread, and 
thus spoil the completeness of the King's bed-hang- 
ings ? Bertha, what spirit of mischief possessed you 
to do such a wicked thing ? *' 

"I did not mean to be wicked," replied Bertha, 
startled at her mother's voice of anger, so rarely 
raised against her, for she was a spoiled and idolised 
darling in the house, and the word of reproof was an 
unwonted sound in her ears. 

" But you were wicked. The King would imagine 
you meant to mock him if he discovered that ugly 
hound with the precious gold round his neck that 
ought to have adorned the royal bed." 

"I did not mean to mock the King," replied 
Bertha, more alarmed than ever. Her face had 
flushed a bright pink, and a sudden gush of tears 
rose to her eyes. "I did not mean to mock the 
King, but everybody was going to be very fine and 
dressed out to-day, and I wanted Carl to look well 
also." 

Lady Alice bit her lip, and turned her head away 
to hide a smile. In all her vexation she could not 
help being amused with the foolish fancies of her 
petted child, and she asked, more gently — 

" But why is the skein all broken and dirty ? 
There is not a scrap of it fit to be used now." 

" Carl would go into the horse-pond, and he would 
rush among the bushes in the wood. I believe he 
wanted to get rid of his necklace; it was tied too 
tightly, perhaps. I did call him back twenty times or 
more, and I ran into the wood after him ; but he is 
such an obstinate, darling creature, that I could not 
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8 AN EARLS DA UGHTER. 

stop him;'* and Bertha, who had detected her mother's 
smile, and had wonderfully recovered her spirits at 
the sight, now stooped down to caress her rough 
favourite, who wagged his tail as if he understood her. 

" This will never do 1 " said her mother, turning to 
Dame Margery. " The Lady Bertha is running about 
perfectly wild to-day. We shall have her in the horse- 
pond after her dog next We must put some restric- 
tion on her. That beautiful new tunic of hers is 
nearly as much torn and sullied as the skein of gold 
thread is. How dare you hug that horrid brute? 
Bertha, I am very angry with you." 

Bertha stood pouting, but not very dismayed at 
this fresh reproof. She thought of her mother's smile, 
and surmised her punishment would not be severe. 

Nurse Margery rose from her chair at once, and 
laying down her part of the embroidery, she asked — 

"Shall I leave off working, my lady, and take 
charge of the Lady Bertha ? " 

" No, Margery ; we cannot spare you now. No 
one puts the finishing stroke to the pattern as well 
as you do. But some person must go upstairs and 
remain with the wilful child. Whom can we best 
spare ? " and the lady looked musingly up and down 
the long row of maidens, who were all bending over 
their work. 

Her eye rested at last on Dorothy, a young, lively 
girl, who was doing less sewing than any of the others, 
but whose ears were doubly as much employed, as 
she was pausing every now and then to listen to the 
numberless sounds that were every minute growing 
louder and louder in the Castle. 
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The full burden of preparation for the royal feast 
was going on below. Prodigious joints were being 
cooked, and tables spread; roasting, baking, and 
boiling employed numberless hands ; and huge wine 
barrels were being tapped. These sounds, with the 
clatter of dishes, and the unrestrained shoutings of 
voices, made a perfect Babel in the grand hall and in 
the vast kitch^a 

Dorothy took infinitely more interest in these 
sounds than in her work. Her task had been the 
putting in a scarlet background to a group of white 
lilies that adorned one comer of the curtains, and she 
found her task monotonous and dull. Every now 
and then her needle would stop, the wool would 
grow slack, and she would sit with eager ears, staring 
eyes, and open mouth, listening intently, and panting 
to escape from the close - confinement of that quiet 
apartment to the more exciting scene of tumult that 
was going on downstairs. 

Lady Alice fixed her eyes on Dorothy, and know- 
ing how to estimate her help in the work at its proper 
value, she thought she might manage to spare her ; so 
she said — 

"Take the Lady Bertha to the Tower Chamber 
with you, Dorothy, and give good heed to her. Don't 
let her leave your sight for one minute ; and do you 
be a good child, Bertha — no more wildness or folly 
to^ay, remember ! " 

" May I take Carl with me ? " asked Bertha, dole- 
fully. She did not relish the idea of solitary confine- 
ment 

" You may have the base cur, if his presence will 
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give you any satisfaction. But I know not how you 
can take any pleasure in such a rough animal I 
must try and get you a pretty dog to make a pet 
of." 

" But I should not care for a pretty dog," replied 
Bertha, as she flung her arms round her favourite 
playfellow. " Not one could be as faithful and good 
as my own Carl, for he is trusty and true. Oh, my 
beauty ! " and she gave him another hug, which the 
creature seemed fully to appreciate. 

Lady Alice had left her work, and was now at the 
door, where Bertha was still standing. Even the loss 
of her thread of gold could not cause any deep re- 
sentment to rest in the doating parent's heart, and she 
looked with pride at the beautiful child whose loveli- 
ness was so perfect and so pure. Dark, velvety eyes, 
at once bright and tender, and that were ready at a 
moment's notice to sparkle with fun and merriment, 
or to overflow with quick tears. Rich, curly auburn 
hair, the colour of the ripe chestnut when the sun 
pours its golden rays on it — a fair, peach-like com- 
plexion — ^full rosy Hps, tender and mirthful — pearly 
teeth, and graceful form. Such was Bertha de Reade's 
beauty, that won all hearts to her, and made her at 
once an idol and a spoiled child. 

One loves to linger over her rare gracefulness, with 
its promise of a bright womanhood. One loves to 
think of her as she was in the noon-tide of that 
eventful day ; for alas 1 ere the sun set, her beauty 
had passed for ever — ^it had perished like the summer 
flower. Little thought her proud mother how that 
fair face would look when she next beheld it 
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" May I see King Richard ? " asked Lady Bertha, 
as her mother stooped down to kiss her. "May I 
see him ? Does he wear hi^ bright crown of gold and 
diamonds when he sits down to dinner?" 

Lady Alice laughed merrily. "I verily believe 
children fancy our good King wears his crown night 
and day ;* they imagine he goes to bed in it.*' This she 
said to Nurse Margery, then she turned to Bertha and 
replied, " Yes, you may see the King, and a brave, 
handsome man he is ; you will know him at once, for 
he is taller and of finer appearance than most of the 
courtiers who are with him — not taller than all 
though," added she, as she remembered her own 
well-proportioned, handsome husband. 

" But how shall I see him ? ^' persisted Bertha. 

** If you are good and dutiful. Nurse Margery shall 
lead you into the banqueting hall between the courses, 
when the inter-meat is going on. There is to be a grand 
drama to-day, the representation of a battle, and there 
will be real soldiers, large towers, and armed knights." 

" Oh ! that will be splendid ! " exclaimed the child, 
clapping her hands with delight at the anticipation. 
"Will there be a jester also?" 

" That there will — a rare droll one, with his cap, 
and bells, and bauble. Oh ! there will be grand sport, 
no doubt, for our great King is to be right royally 
entertained. But you must run away now, Bertha ; 
your prattle ill helps my work, and King Richard's 
bed'hangings are not even finished yet. Now, Dorothy, 
be careful of your young mistress, and don't let her 
out of your sight for one moment j be sure and let no 
harm come to her." 
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The girl made a humble obeisance, promised she 
would abide by the instructions given her, and then, 
with Lady Bertha and Carl, left the apartment, and 
proceeded to the Tower Chamber, which was situated 
at the other end of the Castle. 

The lovely child we have been describing — I-ady 
Bertha de Reade — ^Was the eldest daughter of the right 
noble knight Sir Norman de Reade, an ambitious and 
wealthy man. Some years before our story begins, he 
had married the beautiful Lady Alice, daughter of the 
great Earl of Norton, and she was noted in all the 
country for her rare charms and lively manners. 

Sir Norman, the newly-created Earl, longdd for the 
time when he should have brave sons who would per- 
petuate his name, and build up the foundation of a 
future glorious race. Great was his disappointment 
that only two girls were bom to him, and no son 
seemed likely to succeed to his title and estates. 
This" was doubly disappointing, as Sir Norman, 
being only a merchant's son himself, longed to be the 
founder of a noble line; and, basking as he was in the 
full sunshine of a monarch's favour, his desire did not 
seem extravagant 

As time wore away, the sprightly Bertha took fast 
hold of her father's affections, and he grew to idolise 
the lovely child-heiress, who was one day to inherit 
all the riches and honours of his house. She was 
brought forward, petted, flattered, and might indeed 
have been spoiled altogether, had not her natural good 
disposition, true heart, and clever, right-thinking mind 
been fast developing even in those early days. 

The other daughter of the house was, from her 
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birth, a sickly, fretful child, so delicate in her frame, 
and so ailing in her constitution, that there seemed 
but little chance of her arriving to womanhood. 
She had none of Bertha's attractions and pleasant 
ways, and was ever a contrast to her beautiful, wilful 
sister. 

No son appeared to crown Sir Norman's wishes, 
and at last both he and Lady Alice had become 
reconciled to seeing a daughter the future hope of the 
family ; all their ambition grew to centre in Bertha, 
and they rejoiced at her marvellous beauty, that held 
out such a prospect of coming triumphs. They set 
their hearts far too much on Bertha's personal charms, 
for they prized them infinitely more than the quali- 
ties of her mind or the intrinsic virtues of her heart 
In those far-away days, people were wont to over- 
value the advantages of appearance ; a handsome face 
and graceful form seemed all that was needed to make 
a woman admired and sought after far and near; 
they rarely thought of looking below the surface, and 
trying to find out what her disposition was. 

Bertha's education was not neglected, for regular 
instruction was given her in her father's Castle ; and 
young as she was, she could read tolerably well, could 
sing church music in a sweet, correct manner, and 
could repeat whole pages from the books she met 
with ; but books were rare indeed, and could only be 
found in the houses of kings, of nobles, and prelates. 
The poet Chaucer, though he lived in Bertha's 
days, had not yet began to pour forth his song, which 
became so prized afterwards, as the truest chronicle of 
the manners of his time. Even now, though so many 
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centuries have passed, his rhymes are still treasured, 
and. valued even more, perhaps, than they were when 
he first gave his music to the world. But Bertlia 
never saw his poems till later on in life ; yet, though 
she had not read Chaucer, she profited well by the 
books that were in her father's library, and she 
read the Bible — a volume that never grows old — 
for it is as fresh and as well suited to our day as it 
was to those distant ages when Bertha de Reade lived. 
But her books would seem very strange to us, and 
also very puzzling. Few people understood the plain 
rules of grammar then, and there was no regular mode 
of spelling ; every author made his words according to 
his own taste, using the letters he thought would pro- 
duce the required sound, but he was bound by no 
exact rules, and the same word was often spelt in half- 
a-dozen different ways by different writers. Cax- 
ton had not yet introduced printing into England, 
his press had not began his work, he had not 
set it up near Westminster Abbey, as he did in later 
days j so the books out of which Lady Bertha read 
were all in writing, and no doubt often in an obscure, 
cramped kind of hand. 

Ill-spelt words and bad writing must have been a 
barrier to advancement such as we in our days can 
form no idea of. An educated person must hs^ve gone 
through difficulties that would discourage the very 
best and most persevering of us. Even kings bor- 
rowed books from each other, or they borrowed them 
from those of their subjects who were fortunate 
enough to possess such treasures ; and much ill-feel- 
ing and dissension arose when the borrowed books 
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were not returned to their rightful owners in due time. 
Books were mentioned in wills, for they were indeeci 
treasures, valued all the more from their scarcity. 
The libraries of the greatest kings were miserably 
poor and small ; a man with a veiy moderate income 
would be sorry to, have so bare a one in the present 
day. 

The Lady Bertha was also taught needlework. Her 
mother's desire was that the child should excel in the 
accomplishment in which she was herself a proficient, 
and which was a prime recourse to the ladies of that 
and former ages ; so Bertha had her cloth, wool, and 
patterns, and spent many hours at the employment 
On ordinary occasions, and in less busy times, Bertha 
might be found sitting beside her mother in the early 
mornings working away at her embroidery, and amusing 
the Lady Alice with her artless prattle. But Bertha's 
restless fingers would soon tire ; she would soon grow 
weary of her stitching, and long for a romp with 
Carl ; she would often throw down her scentless wool 
flowers, and say she liked better the sweet perfumed 
blossoms that grew so luxuriantly in the beautiful gar- 
den that surrounded her father's Castle. 

Bertha had not much real love for the stiff-legged, 
unnatural blue or red dogs it was the fashion to 
portray in wool ; she could not see much beauty in 
their staring eyes or round heads. 

" My own shaggy, frolicsome CarMs worth a thou- 
sand of them," she would say ; " and he loves me, 
which is more than all the worsted dogs in the world 
can do ; " and then she would persuade Lady Alice 
to let her lay down her needle, and allow her to set 
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out for a gambol with her dog in the grounds among 
the shrubs and flowers. 

When Bertha was gone to the Tower CJiamber, 
Lady Alice resumed her embroidery with a sigh. It 
was a terrible disappointment to her that the royal 
bed-hangings were not after all to reach perfection; for 
how could they do so when the intent of the pattern 
was spoiled, and when the golden stars, which were 
to have been such a triumph, could now only be 
wrought in dingy yellow wool ? 

There was no time for idle regrets, however, for the 
stir in the Castle was growing louder and louder ; the 
coming of the King was drawing near ; not a minute 
more could be lost, or the grand bed would not after 
all be ready for the expected and honoured guest. 

While Lady Alice was setting in the very last stitches, 
and while her maidens were standing beside her taking 
a parting glimpse of the completed and gorgeous- 
looking piece of embroidery, a loud shriek fell on 
their ears, that mingled strangely with the sounds of 
merriment and confusion that reigned below. 

It was a wild, piercing shriek, as though wrung out by 
some great, utter agony, that was deeply mingled with 
terror — z. cry as though the life-blood was pouring 
forth in sudden anguish, ^o mortal could utter such ■' 
a sound except under the influence of intense pain or 
fright; and Lady Alice listened with a look of alarm 
on her face. 

** What was that noise?" asked she, turning round 
to her maidens. 

Dame Margery had heard the sound also, and her 
face was blanched, her limbs tremblings for she be- 
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iieved she had recognised the voice, she thought she 
knew it, alas ! too well. In an instant, however, she 
regained her composure, and replied for the others to 
Lady Alice, who still stood wondering and terrified. 

" There are many noises in the Castle, my lady, and 
there is much loud clamour \ it would be hard to dis- 
tinguish one sound from another." 

"But that shriek, nurse, was no common sound; 
it pierced through my very heart, it rose above the 
rest, like the cry of one in mortal anguish. I heard 
it so clearly — it was terribly distinct ; " and the lady 
trembled violently. 

Margery bent over the embroidery as she examined 
a flower minutely, then she set aside her needle and 
wool, moving about the room in a quicl^ hurried 
manner. Fain would she have rushed from the apart- 
ment altogether, to find out what had happened, for the 
scream had come to her loving heart like the death- 
cry of the darling child who had left the room not an 
hour before. 

What answer she would have made Lady Alice, or 
what she would have done, she had not time to decide, 
for the door was opened quickly, and Sir Norman de 
Reade stood there. 

He was dressed in his splendid state robes, but his 
face was white as death, yet he strove to look calm, 
and he spoke in a hurried, strange manner, though 
the words he said were but of the coming festivities, 
and the expected guest. 

" Is the work not finished yet ? The King is in 
sight, Alice; we can see his cavalcade winding along 
the valley by the hills ; they will be here very soon 

B 
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now. I fear you have given over-much care and 
anxiety to thesd" bed-hangings, most honoured wife;" 
and he drew near the lady, and said, in a low voice — p 
" The toil and the worry has stolen the brightness from 
your eyes and the colour from your cheeks f the King 
will deem it but a sorry welcome if you are not in 
your best looks to greet him." 

" What shriek was th^t I he?ird just now?'' asked 
his wife, eagerly. *< It was a dreadful somidi ^nd has 
been ringing in my ears ever since." 

" There is much excitement among the people to- 
day ; you may have heard some of the servants quarrel- 
ling perhaps.' The taps of the wine barrels have been 
running plentifully since the early morning, and doubt- 
less some of the se|rva^ts have been sipping already," 

" Oh I I am so thankful it was nothing worse than 
that, but I felt for the moment overcome with terror. 
The bed-hangings are finished now, and when I have 
seen them placed round the bed, I will go aad dress 
myself as befits this happy occasion. Come, Margery ; 
the maids will help you carry thC' curtains. When 
the King's room is ready, go all of you $md put on 
your Best gowns ; I would not have you look shabby 
when the strangers arrive." 

Sir Norman still lingered in the room, and seemed 
to be watching his wife intently with a scrutinising 
look ; his own face continued haggard in the extreme, 
and Dame Margery caught a look of horror in his 
eyes, when she for a mcnnent met their glance. Some- 
thing dreadful had happened, she was fully convinced 
of that, and again the desire came over her to rush 
from the room and find out what it was. 
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Presently, when Lady Alice was giving some direc- 
tions to her maids about carefully bearing the burden 
of the costly hangings on their way to the royal bed- 
room, Sir Norman drew near the nurse, and when 
her mistress's eyes were turned away, he made an eager 
and unmistakable sign that he wanted her to follow 
him out of the room. Margery quickly nodded a 
look of acquiescence, and began turning over in her 
thoughts how she might best obey him without raising 
any suspicion. 

Her plan was soon formed. When Sir Norman had 
left the room, she went over to her mistress and com- 
plained of a fast-increasing vertigo, which was not 
altogether a fiction, for her head was whirling round 
with her concealed anxiety and her dread of she knew 
not what 

" May I leave the room, my lady?" asked she, with 
a curtsey. "My poor head is spinning round and 
round, so that I am like to fall. There is no remedy for 
this ailment so potent as a breath of fresh air ; may I 
go out and try it?" 

" Certainly, my good Margery ; and I fear we have 
been thoughtless and exacting in requiring your ser- 
vices for so long a period. We ought to have remem- 
bered how wofully the vertigo torments you. Go into 
the coiu-tyard, and doubtless this tiresome complaint 
will pass away very soon.'* 

Margery needed no second bidding; she speedily 
made her way from the_ room, closed the door quickly, 
and crossed the passage, for at the other end she saw 
Sir Norman standing, evidently waiting for her to join 
him. He made a signal of silence, beckoned her to 
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follow him, and then passed rapidly down the long 
corridor and across a large gallery. 

At last he came to a narrow staircase that led to 
the servants' side of the house ; it was some distance 
from the great hall, the guest chambers, and the other 
parts of the Castle usually occupied by the family. 

The nurse 'walked closely in his footsteps, silent 
and wondering. She never thought any more of the 
vertigo; it had vanished altogether, for her whole mind 
was disturbed with wonderment 

Why all this mystery and anxiety? What had 
happened to make the Earl so gloomy, when so much 
merriment and festivity was causing riot in the house? 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE TOWER CHAMBER, 

jjN a low darkened room several people were 
gathered, and it was some minutes before 
Margery could distinguish who they were, 
for the sunlight came in but dimly through 
the closed wicker lattice. 

At last she distinguished the servant Dorothy, with 
a. look of horror on her face, and with eyes swollen 
and red with crying ; two stout servant-women were 
in the room also, who had been hastily summoned 
from the kitchen ; likewise old Doctor Ferrar, who was 
stooping down over something lying on a pallet on the 
floor. 

The dog Carl was sitting beside that mysterious 
object, for she could not make out what it could be, 
and every now and then the animal was sending forth 
a low melancholy howL 

"Ohl what is the matter? do tell me/* said Mar- 
gery, speaking in a terrified voice. 

"It is the Lady Bertha de Reade," replied Sir 
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Norman, in a husky tone. " My precious child has 
been burnt to death." 

"She is not dead yet, my lord,'* exclaimed the 
Doctor, quickly, as he lifted his head from his close 
examination. " She is not dead, for she still breathes. 
Life is very strong in the young and healthy; they 
cling to it with great tenacity. The Lady Bertha's 
heart beats more strongly than it did at first." 

" Oh ! my poor Bertha," said the Earl, in a bitter 
tone ; " that ever I should have lived to see this day I 
I would have died to save my darling child." 

Poor Carl seemed to understand the Earl's dreary 
lamentation, and also to share his pangs of regret, for 
he lifted up his voice at the moment, and gave forth 
such a piteous whine, that Sir Norman was startled, 
and looked down at him angrily. 

"What luckless cur is this that thus disturbs the 
sick-chamber? Who dared bring him here? Take 
him away at once ; such a vile beast has no right in 
this place." 

"It is my Lady Bertha's own favourite dog," replied 
one of the women. " He has been in as much trouble 
as we have; and when her ladyship's clothes were 
a-buming, he snapped and barked as if he was mad. 
Ever since he has been crying and whining so, that 
we haven't the heart to turn him out" 

" Poor creature ! poor creature !" said the Earl, as 
he stooped down and patted the animal, which he then 
recognised. "He doubtless understands what has 
happened, though he is only a dumb brute. Let him 
stay here if he likes;" and then Sir Norman turned 
quickly away from the servants, for this incident had 
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unnerved him more than all the rest, and a moisture 
sprang to his eyes that he dashed speedily away. 
He was startled even at his own emotion, for he 
was not a man who gave way to such weaknesses — 
his stem, inflexible nature was not often moved in 
this manner. He made a strong effort to recover 
himself, and then, turning to the people again, he 
said — 

" Let the Lady Bertha have good care ; everything 
that is requisite must be done for her. Doctor Ferrar, 
see that her recovery gives a fair sample of your skill 
in healing. Bring back the light to my child's eyes, 
and give ease to her tortured body, and gifts worthy 
of a prince shall be yours. Nurse Margery, keep you 
near the Lady Bertha also. . Don't leave her for one 
moment." 

Then turning round to the women who were in the 
room, he said, in a firm voice — 

" Let this misfortune be kept a profound secret to- 
day. Keep close to thfs room, all of ye, and let no 
idle tattle or unseemly curiosity draw forth the sad 
history. Above all, hide the tale from my Lady 
Alice, the child's doating mother. I would not have 
my house filled with wails and lamentations on the 
very day our noble King has chosen to honour it 
with his royal presence. Do you give good heed, all 
of ye?" 

A low murmur of acquiescence rose from those he 
addressed, and the Earl went on — 

" I find only a few soldiers saw the accident, and 
they will have enough to think of without babbling 
the story to all comers." 
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" Thomas Hinde was the only soldier who saw it,'* 
exclaimed Dorothy, with a great sob. 

" Then if Thomas Hinde talks of the matter, we 
will find a way of stopping his tongue effectually in 
future," replied the Earl, angrily, as he frowned at the 
guilty Dorothy. "Keep this a secret, I repeat, at 
your peril ; reveal it not to any one in the Castle to- 
day." 

Having spoken thus, the Earl turned away, gave 
one more glance at the covered-up form on the floor,* 
and then left the room. 

His spirit had been sorely wounded, and he felt 
aggrieved under the infliction. The low moans of his 
darling child, and her scorched body, haunted him all 
that day. He could not banish the sound from his 
ears or the sight from his eyes. Do what he would, 
the low pallet and the quivering frame seemed ever 
present before him. 

The splendid retinue of the Earl, was all gatliered 
round the Castle to await the arrival of the monarch, 
whose approach was now drawing nearer every 
moment; and the sight of the slowly-moving royal pro- 
cession was a marvel to behold. There were gallant 
nobles and brave knights in glittering suits, vast num- 
bers of cavalry on their finely-caparisoned horses, and 
there were also some companies of soldiers on foot 
The men-at-arms were all covered with polished 
armour, that shone out like pure gold and silver as 
the rays of the afternoon sun shone aslant on the 
coming troops, and lit up the waving banners. They 
were not marching in even line, step by step and 
shoulder to shoulder, for the soldiery in those days 
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had never yet been taught regular movements; neither 
were their voices hushed, for strict military discipline 
was not yet thoroughly established, and the sound of 
the numerous voices mingling together without re- 
straint floated up to the Castle with a deep, hoarse 
murmur. . 

Sir Norman de Reade took his place at the head of 
the cavalcade with a very heavy heart Neither his 
goigeous apparel nor the intense excitement of the 
occasion could remove the haggard lines from his 
&ce or banish the miserable, startled expression from 
his countenance. He struggled hard to rouse himself, 
and at last he succeeded so well, that when the King 
and he met, he was able to welcome his noble guest 
with the warmth and gracefulness that became so loyal 
and true a subject 

But we must leave this gay scene for the present, 
and account for the misfortune that had fallen on 
the poor Lady Bertha — a misfortune hard to bear 
from its present anguish, but that became still 
harder to her by the sore influence it had on her 
future life. 

When she was banished by Lady Alice to the 
dreary solitude of the Tower Chamber, she felt very 
much aggrieved, for the room was dull and lonely, 
and nearly out of^the sound of all the gay prepara- 
tions that were at their height in the Castle. Such 
isolation ill suited the lively child, who would fain 
have been in the very midst of the revehy and con- 
fusion. 

Bertha glanced round the apartment with a shudder. 
Here she had been banished at sundry times before 
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when her lessons had been neglected, or when she 
had failed in some point of decorum ; so the room 
had unpleasant associations to her. 

In one corner were heaped some suits of broken 
armour, tarnished, and eaten up with rust ; in another 
corner was a worn-out old spinning-wheel, which had 
once belonged to Dame Helen, Sir Norman's mother, 
and which had. now passed out of date and use. 
Every broken-down thing that had had its day, and 
was not needed any longer, was banished to this room ; 
and the spiders and moths made the ruined articles 
their prey, and built their habitations among them 
without fear of disturbance. Lady Bertha cordially 
hated this room, and she still more hated the hard 
fate that had befallen her in being banished there ; so 
she seated herself on a low stool with a disconsolate 
sigh. The dog came over towards her, with a subdued 
look on his honest face. He, poor animal, was out of 
his element also, and doubtless thought it hard to 
remain in passive confinement, while powerful odours 
of rich meats and delicate viands were tempting the 
senses below. Bertha flung her arms round his neck, 
and leaned her curly head on his back, and thus the 
disappointed pair bore their doom in gloomy silence. 

Not so the maid Dorothy ; she had not been in the 
Tower Chamber five minutes, before she cast her eyes 
about to find in what manner she could best mitigate 
the hardships of banishment. Drawing the heavy, 
trestle-supported table to the window, she peered 
eagerly from it, and strove to catch a glimpse of the 
outer world. 

The window in the thick wall was a sorry affair 
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altogether ; it was a mere loophole or oylet, without 
either glass or the wicker-work that adorned the other 
windows of the Castle. Dorothy found this oylet not 
altogether the best place in the world for seeing; how- 
ever, she put her face very close to the slit, and thus 
commanded a tolerably fair prospect of the courtyard 
with its two entrance towers. She could also see part 
of, the naoat and the drawbridge by which the people 
passed and repassed. Standing on tiptoe, with her 
face flattened against the wall, she could even dis- 
tinguish the dress and the features of the men, as 
they hurried to and fro, and she repeated the result 
of her observations to Bertha. 

Were we to repeat the girl's own words, the language 
would be strangely obscui;e, for it was very different 
to the present fashion of speech in this country. It 
would be made up of quaint terms like those the poet 
Chaucer uses in his immortal verse — ay, and more 
rugged everf than these, for the poet was a man of 
culture and refinement; he had mingled with the 
inhabitants of palaces, held converse with royalty, and 
was altogether of a different stamp to Dorothy, who 
was a mere uneducated servant-girl, bom and bred 
among rough herds and peasants. She was not even 
one of the higher attendants in the Castle, and had 
never before had so important an office as the care of 
her young mistress, for she only held the position of 
under-womantothebower-maidens. However, Dorothy, 
to do her justice, strove hard to amuse her charge to 
the best of her ability, and the child listened with 
eager interest to Dorothy's description of all that was 
going on. 
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" Do let me look also/' murmured Lady Bertha, at 
last. 

Dorothy lifted her up to the loophole, and held her . 
there till her arms grew numbed, and she was fain to 
confess she could bear the burden no longer ; so she 
set the child on the ground again, much to her chagrin, 
for she had been quite interested with watching the 
busy groups outside. Presently an exclamation from 
Dorothy made the child look up, and she saw the 
girFs face had become all of a rich red glow, and that 
her eyes were sparkling with pleasure. 

" What is the matter now ? " asked Bertha, amused 
with Dorothy's wild expressions of delight. 

" Thomas Hinde is out there, and, oh dear ! but he 
looks grand." 

" Who is Thomas Hinde ? * 

** Why, a labourer who used to live on a farm near 
us — a decent, good working-man he was ; he could 
make fivepence a day by mowing. We are going to be 
married very soon." 

" I thought you said he was with the soldiers." , 

** Ay, and so he is, my lady. The Earl sent for 
Thomas and for twenty -other young men out of our 
village, and he made them all turn soldiers; but 
Thomas will soon be coming home again, and then I 
shall leave my place, and we will have a wedding." 

"What are you going to do, Dorothy?" asked 
Bertha, as she saw the girl jump quickly from the 
table, and run towards the door of the room. 

" Thomas has come into the Castle now, and I must 
speak to him j I could not bear him to be under the 
same roof, and me not say one word. You stay here, 
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my Lady Bertha ; Carl will keep you company, and I 
shall be back in a minute or two at most." 

" But I shan't stay here all alone," exclaimed the 
child, jumping up, and stamping her foot with energy. 
" I won't be a prisoner here while you go down and 
enjoy yourself. If you go to speak to Thomas Hinde, 
I shall follow you ; " and she caught fast hold of 
Dorothy, who soon saw resistance was vain. 

The girl hesitated for a moment or two between 
love and duty ; she longed to see Thomas, and she 
was under strict orders not to leave Lady Bertha, She 
reasoned that a brief interview with her lover could 
not injure iiny one ; at any rate, she must see him, and 
her scruples vanished. Had she not known Thomas 
Hinde ail her life ? They had been neighbours from 
her very childhood, till the cruel Earl had called him 
to be a soldier. So she ran out of the room, and 
crept softly down the narrow stairs, closely followed 
by Bertha and Carl, both of whom were inwardly 
delighted at any circumstance that could free them 
from the dreary solitude of the Tower Chamber. 

What a scene of excitement and bustle met their 
eyes as they entered the great hall ! It was a large 
and lofty room, more than fifty feet high, the heavy oak 
roof of which was richly carved with numerous her- 
aldic and other devices. Smoke and age had already 
darkened the wood, for the Castle had been built in 
the time of King Stephen. ^ At the upper end of this 
great hall was a raised place or dais, which was a 
step higher than the rest of the apartment, and here the 
banqueting preparations were magnificently arranged. 
Coslty drinking vessels of gold and silver, massive 
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silver-gilt dishes were already in their places, and by 
and by would be brought there all the choicest pro- 
ductions of land, sea, and air. Rich meats would be 
there, with dainty fish and rare birds ; for the Earl 
was profusely liberal, and this was an unwonted occa- 
sion for its display. All down either side of the hall 
were ranged long tables, not so splendidly decked 
out ; and here the inferior visitors were to gather in 
due time and enjoy their meal, while the King, lords, 
and knights were feasting also. 

There was plenty of light to show off the glittering 
display, for the numerous windows on both walls were 
large, and the afternoon sunshine poured in through 
the trellis-work. These windows were situated rather 
high up from the ground, and below them a showy 
curtain was spread, which was embroidered in beauti- 
ful needlework, with gold thread and richly coloured 
wools. On this was traced the whole history of a 
famous battle once gained over England's sturdy 
enemies the Danes j a curious eye might discern armed 
archers, wounded soldiers, and dead bodies, all 
portrayed with wonderful minuteness and colouring. 
The border of this rich hanging was formed of a 
pattern of birds, flowers, $uid animals,' which had, 
however, nothing at all to do with the battle, but 
seemed merely the production of a poetic taste. 

The fireplace was in the centre of the great hall ; 
it was very unlike the polished grates of the present 
day, with their steel bars and heaps of shining coals 
guarded by fenders ; for the reredos or fireplace at 
Sir Norman de Reade's was merely an erection against 
which blazing faggots were plentifully piled, the ends 
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of which rested on the stone floor. There was no 
chimney, but in the roof above the reredos a huge 
lantem-like structure was built, that looked like an 
ornamental tower, and this served the double piu:- 
posa of drawing up the smoke, and also formed a 
kind of beacon that could be seen for miles round 
the coimtry. 

The weather was very cold and hard; a fire still 
burnt in the hall, and numbers of soldiers gathered 
eag^rjy round it, for they werQ half perished with their 
long rides and marches through the country. Among 
the many groups of men seated there, Dorothy looked 
out fpr her beloved Thomas Hinde, and her search 
was not in vain, for she presently saw him, and made 
her way through the crowd till she attracted his atten- 
tion. He was seated very near the blazing faggots, 
and was amusing himself by striking them every now 
and then with his mailed hand, sending forth whole 
showers of bright sparks, which went crackling up to 
the roof. When Dorothy came near, he paused in 
his employm^At for a minute, and looked at her with 
a conscious laugh on his broad rustic-looking face, 
but he 4id r^ot ch^ngQ his position or come near the 
girl ; and pn her part, she seemed quite satisfied to 
be able to gaze at him, and to return every now and 
then a rough jest or two, in which the other soldiers 
joined with loud laughs. Thomas Hinde did not 
appear half comfortable in his soldier's martial dress ; 
it sat badly on him, and he was evidently one who 
much preferred the plough to the arrow, the corn- 
field to the field of battle, the f Qugh peasant's clothes 
to the restraint of armour. 
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Lady Bertha de Reade watched Dorothy and her 
lover with great amusement ; she flitted about between 
them both, rather to their discomfiture; once she 
drew so near the blazing faggots that there was a 
general cry of alarm from the men, and Thomas put 
forth his hand and drew her rather roughly back from 
the fire. 

After a while the soldiers went out into the court- 
yard, leaving only Thomas and Dorothy beside the 
fire, and then the fond lovers drew nearer to each 
other, and began talking in a low voice, and they 
gave way every now and then to sundry giggles and 
bursts of smothered laughter. They altogether forgot 
Bertha — ^she might have been a himdred miles away 
from them ; but alas ! she was very near, all too near^ 
for she was standing close by the burning logs of 
wood, and watching the bright showers of sparkles. 

Presently the lovers were brought to their senses by 
a loud cry from the child^ — the same cry that had 
ascended to Lady Alice as she was finishing the em- 
broidery for the King's bed. It was a wild, fearfiil 
shriek, and when Dorothy turned round, Bertha was 
one mass of flames from head to foot Her light 
dress, her curly hair, were all blazing, and the frantic 
gestures of the child as she rushed about were fearfiil 
to behold. 

Dorothy ran instantly towards her; she crushed 
out the direful flames with her hands as best she could, 
burning them wofuUy by doing so; then, forgetting 
Thomas Hinde and everything else in the world but 
the poor sufferer, she caught her up in her arms, 
pressed her to her heart, and ran off with her out of 
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the hall, up the backstairs, and took her to the little 
room she occupied herself in the servants' part of the 
house. 

Thomas Hinde followed her, with his limbs trem- 
bling, and his eyes dilated with terror ; he had been 
perfectly useless during the whole scene as far as any 
assistance was concerned, and now he stood staring 
at Dorothy, who still tried to crush out the fire and to 
tear off poor Bertha's scorched clothes. 

"Go ofl^ you loutr* exclaimed Dorothy, as she 
looked up and saw her lover's frightened face ; " go off 
at once, and call my lord here ; tell him to come now 
before it is too late. Oh ! my poor Lady jBertha, what 
sdiall I do ? Your father will kill me, and I deserve 
it too. Oh ! that ever I should see my young mistress 
thusT 

Thomas ran off at once on his mission, and found 
Sir Norman standing beside his gorgeously-caparisoned 
horse, which he was just going to mount, and he looked 
with anger and surprise when Thomas Hinde eame 
up to speak to him. 

**What brings you here with that scared-looking 
face? Have you seen a ghost, man ?" Then, noting 
he was very troubled and very much in earnest, the 
Earl stepped aside from the group of nobles who 
stood near him in their rich robes. He turned away 
fiom the servants and soldiers, who were npw crowd- 
ing the courtyard, and beckoned Thomas into a door- 
way, and there he heard the news that blanched his 
cheek also, and made him rush through the Castle to 
the lowly room where his darling child lay writhing \jx 
her agony, 

c 
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Nature had provided a balm for the little sufferer ; 
her tortures were over for a time, for a deep faintness, 
that resembled death, had passed over poor Bertha, 
and she lay there, insensible to pain, and insensible 
to the sad affliction that had fallen to her lot In 
vain her father called her name, and poured forth 
his bitter lamentations; no word of kindness or 
sympathy could reach her ear then ; and as Sir 
Norman bent over her, he fully believed her life had 
fled for ever. But it was not so. The Lady Bertha 
de Reade had still a long term of years before her, 
and a strange history to work out, through a few inci- 
dents of which we will follow her. 

Dr Ferrar was soon summoned, and though the 
art of healing was at a very low standard in those 
remote days, the old man had much skill with regard 
to bums. The unprotected fires on the large hearths 
were very dangerous, and many cases of dire injuries 
from that cause had come under his experience, so 
that he was well fitted to minister to Bertha, and to 
give her all the benefit of his knowledge. 

Strange to say, but few people had seen Bertha's acci- 
dent. The soldiers had all left the hall at the time it 
happened, and were gathering in groups in the court- 
yard. The servants were mostly in the kitchen at the 
moment, for the banqueting table had already been 
fitly spread, and all were more or less employed in 
preparing the rich meats that were shortly to be 
served up. The very few domestics who were still 
occupied at the higher end of the hall were running 
in and out, too busy and too preoccupied to give 
much heed to what was taking place round the fire. 
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From these reasons, Sir Norman de Reade's strict 
injunction to keep the whole matter secret for the day 
was easily followed out. None others of the household 
heard of the sad misfortune that had befallen the 
petted heiress of the Castle; and those who knew of it, 
Thomas Hinde included, were condemned to enforced 
confinement in the servants' room, lest any hint of the 
news should spread abroad, and cause the time of 
festivity to be turned to a time of mourning. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



THE NIGHT-WATCH. 




JAIN would we linger over the scene of the 
royal banquet, and give a full description 
of the feast that greeted the monarch's eyes 
as he marched into the great hall, surrounded 
by his numerous cavalcade. 

The entertainment was well worthy of the munifi- 
cent Earl who gave it ; there was no scarceness and 
no stint In our modem days we have but a faint 
idea of the profuse hospitality that then reigned in the 
palaces of princes and in the castles of nobles. 

The tables were literally loaded on this occasion 
with all kinds of provisions, dressed in every possible 
way ; they were roasted, boiled, baked, and fried, and 
then piled on gold or silver-gilt dishes. Never had 
the cooks been more skilful, and never had they 
accomplished a greater success. 

For the King, the nobles, and distinguished guests, 
there were venison, fowls, fish, and numberless other 
viands ; for the soldiers and retainers there was plenty 
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of plainer food provided The richest wines ran like 
water, and the supply seemed unlimited, as the rapid 
and loud talking of some of the guests soon began 
to testify; and half the poor of the country might 
have been fed on the fragments and on the broken 
pieces of wassel and simnel cakes. Buckets might 
have been filled from the wine left in gilded cup 
or bowl, and still the word passed, " Fill, fill to the 
brim." 

Nor was food for the mind neglected, and, such 
as it was, the supply was rich and varied. Several 
minstrels, who were habited in the picturesque 
costume of their calling, joined their voices in 
melody, and trilled out many a song of martial 
prowess. At one time they carolled forth the deeds 
of Richard the Lion-hearted, and lingered on that 
part of his life ere he fought the Saracens in the Holy 
Land. They pictured him as he looked when he met 
the beautiful Berengaria of Navarre at Cyprus, previous 
to their long-expected marriage, and a worthy bride- 
groom he must have appeared to her already partial 
eyes. The minstrels' songs were like vivid pictures, 
as they described the monarch, with his handsome 
figure, blue eyes, and flaxen hair. They sang of his 
noble Spanish horse, with its reins adorned with pure 
gold, and its green and gilded covering, on which 
rampant lions were worked. Then they portrayed 
the monarch in his rose-coloured velvet tunic, his 
mantle striped with silver half-moons, his hat of 
scarlet cloth, his spurs and sword-hilt of gold, and 
his royal sceptre skilfully poised in his hand; 
and the guests listened admiringly to the strain. 
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Plaintive songs and warlike melodies followed each 
other in rapid succession; and then, when men's 
hearts grew sad from sympathy with the touching 
romances, the jester would appear on the scene, and 
with his bells and bauble soon banish* the pathetic 
element, and rouse the people to wild mirth. Those 
who a short time before had almost been melted to 
tears by the minstrel strains, were now delighted with 
the petted buffoon, and rewarded his tricks with peals 
of loud laughter. 

But the inter-meat was the grand attraction of the 
feast; no trouble had been spared to get it up worthily. 
A mimic castle was brought into the hall, from 
which gallant knights sprang forth in full armour. 
A dramatic batde then took place; soldiers fought 
with each other till the siege was carried and the 
casde taken ; then shouts of victory rang out through 
the length of the great hall. Every heart caught the 
infection, and felt as though true fighting was going 
on, and every lip joined in the triumphant cry when 
the enemies were overcome. 

Truly it must have been an exciting scene ; feasting 
and amusement kept pace together, and dull indeed 
must have been the man who could not forget his 
troubles for a time, and join in the full hilarity of the 
occasion. 

Yet such a one was present, and he might well 
have been deemed the person least likely to cherish 
a secret sorrow, for he was no other than the noble 
lord of the Castle. Rich, handsome, young, dressed 
in softest velvets, and adorned with costly jewels, with 
his handsome wife all love and affection on one side 
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of him, and the youthful King Richard all smiles and 
gradousness on the other, Sir Norman might justly 
have been thought to have attained the height of human 
felicity. "What trouble," it might be said, "could reach 
him who was the chief of all the monarch's favourites, 
who had *his ear, his company, his favour?' What 
adversity could touch the man, now Chancellor of 
England, who had such enormous sums of money in 
his power, and whose own income was already reach- 
ing to fabulous heights ?" 

But as though to prove there is no scene of un- 
mixed happiness in this world. Sir Norman de Reade 
was at that very moment groaning in his inmost 
spirit with anguish. Though he seemed to join in all 
the amusements that were going on, his thoughts would 
wander far away, and would centre themselves in a 
darkened locked-up room, where on a low pallet his 
lovely Bertha was moaning in bitter agony. 

Lady Alice never for one minute suspected his 
trouble ; surrounded as she was at present with other 
ladies of high quality, and with gallant knights, hand- 
some and brave, she thought not of sorrow or pain. 
Dressed in her richest robes, seldom had she looked 
more beautiful or felt more elated in heart than she 
did while the feast was going on. People called her 
the handsomest woman of her day, and if good features, 
graceful manners, and noble height are any passport 
to such a title. Lady Alice was not without very fair 
claims. Praise and admiration had become natural 
to her, and if vanity had stolen into her heart and 
blinded her otherwise keen judgment and clear 
mental vision, why then the flatterer must be blamed 
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whose ill-judged adulation only contributed to this 
end. 

Yet even at that season, while basking in her mon- 
arch's smiles, and while she was her guests' envy and 
admiration, Lady Alice did not forget the petted 
Bertha. She looked out anxiously several times for 
her, and strained her eyes with gazing towards the 
lower end of the hall, where she expected to see 
Nurse Margery leading in the child ; but no ciu-ly 
head of auburn hair, no sunny smiles, and no bright 
peach-tinted cheek met her view. True, the puny 
little Rachel with her nurse was visible among the 
other spectators, and a gleam of enjoyment lighted 
up even her inanimate face at the unwonted amuse- 
ment that was going on. But no laughter-loving, 
joyous Bertha was visible ; and amid all the proud 
excitement of the hour, Lady Alice was conscious of 
a feeling of disappointment that her bright-eyed 
daughter was absent. 

** How she would have' enjoyed it ! " her mother 
thought " What can have kept her away, and Nurse 
Margery also ? " But these inquiries passed vaguely 
from her mind as other and more varied entertain- 
ments came rapidly on the scene. No time for won- 
dering or inquiries now. Every one must join in 
admiration of what was going on ; and Lady Alice, 
in the midst of her lady friends who sat near her, 
looked round with animation, and bore her part as 
hostess with faultless grace. 

At last the festivities were over ; guest after guest 
departed from the hall, to find sleeping room where 
tliey best could. The ladies, the lords, and knights 
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were all comfortably lodged, and found shelter in the 
chambers of the Castle ; but the soldiers and retainers 
fared less sumptuously, and were glad to find a snug 
comer in the outhouses, the bams, and stables. 
Many were stretched round the still blazing faggots, 
and snored loudly beside the hearth in the great hall ; 
others lay under the tables, much to the disturbance 
of the Earl's servants, who, tired out as they were, 
were forced to clear the tables from the remains of 
the feast, and lay out an early breakfast on them. 
The King was to set out on his joumey at day- 
break, for he had still several days' march before him 
ere he reached London; and but a few hours of hastily- 
snatched sleep was the portion of his weary followers. 
At last comparative peace reigned in the household, 
none but the necessary workers were moving about, 
and then a man might have been seen threading his 
way through the passages of the Castle, and treading 
softly up the backstairs to the servants' apartments. 
This was Sir Norman de Reade. He had thrown 
off his rich dress, and was now simply habited in a 
dark-grey suit His face was pale and anxious, for 
he was going to see his poor child once more, and he 
firaily believed that meeting would be the last he 
should ever have with her. The next day he was to 
join the retinue of the King, and journey on with him, 
and he was to remain at court for several months. 
Long before his return home again, poor Bertha would 
doubtless be at rest from all her pains and sorrows. 
He tapped gently at the door, which was at once 
opened to him, and then he stepped quickly into the 
apartment. A dim wax-candle was burning in the 
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comer of the room, making its gloomy interior but 
dimly visible. A horrid smell of burning still per- 
vaded the place — ^a stifling suffocating vapour, that 
took away the Earl's breath for a moment, and made 
him pause on the threshold to recover himsel£ 

On the low pallet the poor little covered-up form 
still wrestled on in its weary struggle with death. A 
low moan every now and then showed the heart was 
still beating, and the mysterious current of life stiU 
flowing on. 

Dorothy was sitting all in a heap on the floor, her 
face pale, and her eyes red with crying. To do 
her justice, she was an affectionate girl, and sorely 
troubled that through her imprudence her young mis- 
tress should have met with such a dire calamity. Now 
she would do everjrthing in her power to ease her pain, 
watch by her side, give up Thomas Hinde, — ^in fact, 
yield up her very life to save the child. So she sobbed 
on, longing to atone for the past by some great present 
sacrifice. But how few can do this ! how seldom is 
this privilege granted to the wrong-doer I Many, like 
simple Dorothy, have found out that repentance only, 
and not atonement, is granted to us in this life. Sel- 
dom does it fall to our lot to make up for an erring 
past by a self-sacrificing future ; we can only submit 
and mourn and pray. 

Old Dr Ferrar, in his scarlet robes, and with com- 
pressed lips and frowning brow, was pacing slowly to 
and fro the length of the room. He stopped every 
now and then to kneel beside his patient, feel her 
pulse, and administer some slight reviving draught 
The worthy man was sorely troubled in his mind at 
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losing all the pleasures of the feast, for he loved good 
living ; and his heart became very sad as the fact grew 
plain to him that none of the juicy meats or the rich 
wines would be for his tasting. He, of all the men in 
the county, would be excluded from partaking of the 
grand banquet 

" Is she in much pain?" asked the Earl, in a whis- 
per, as the Doctor stopped his march and came over 
beside the pallet 

" Not much now, Sir Norman, for she is still insen- 
sible. It is a wise providence that the poor human 
frame cannot bear beyond a certain amount of anguish; 
when it passes that point, a calm like death comes on, 
the senses slumber, Nature has time to assert itself, 
and put forth its powers of recovery." 

" Do you think she will recover?" 

Dr Ferrar shook his head, and looked at poor 
Bertha as if he could gain some knowledge from her 
motionless frame, low breathing, and weak moans; 
then he replied — 

" I do not know, my lord. She is young, and strong 
in constitution; it would be almost a miracle — yet 
still she may rally ; while there is life there is hope, 
you know." 

" I wish you could have given me a more definite 
answer, for I leave here early in the morning. I am 
going to the court with the King, and it may be some 
months before I return here again. How shall I find 
my poor Bertha then ? Will she greet her father with 
her own sweet loving smile ? or will she be at rest in 
the cold church vaults ? " He said this in a low voice 
as if to himself, and bending over the bed, he kissed 
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the small dimpled hand that had somehow or other 
quite escaped the raging flames, and was now lying 
still and white on the coverlet 

As he bent over the child, certain sounds from an 
adjoining closet fell on his ear, far more noisy than 
sonorous, and the Earl rose at once to examine the 
cause of the disturbance, almost falling over the still 
watching Carl as he did so. The two women, who 
had been so unexpectedly made prisoners, were asleep 
in various positions on the floor; and in the small 
room adjoining this, the Earl discovered the luckless 
Thomas Hinde, fast asleep also, and snoring away in 
full vigour. Sir Norman made quick work with him, 
for he caught him by the collar, and shook him lustily, 
till his sleep was changed to terror. 

"What brings you here, you hound? "asked the 
Earl, forgetting be had himself condemned him to 
remain there in durance during the time of the King's 
visit, — " what brings you here in the servants' room, 
making a noise, too, that might be heard all over the 
Castle ? What brings you here, I say ? " 

Thomas stammered out that he was one of the 
soldiers, and had '* helped when Lady Bertha was 
a-burning." 

" But how came you to be present ? the other men 
were all in the courtyard at the time." 

"I just stopped behind to say a word or two to 
Dorothy, who is a neighbour of ours in the country, 
and who is well known to me." 

" Ah ! I understand it all now," exclaimed the Earl, 
angrily. " Dorothy had charge of the child, and 
neglected her to gossip with you. I've half a mind to 
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imprison you both during the term of your natural 
lives." 

" Have mercy, my lord, have mercy !" cried 
Dorothy, throwing herself on her knees before the 
Earl. " Oh ! let me help to nurse my poor young 
lady. I will watch her and serve her while I have 
breath in my body, if you will let me." 

Dr Ferrar stepped forward, and said — 

"She makes a very good nurse, my lord, wake- 
ful and strong, and these are the qualities we are 
likely to require in the Lady Bertha's case." 

** Where is Nurse Margery, then ?" 

" Poor Margery is but weakly, and is much troubled 
with an oft-returning vertigo ; even now she is gone 
to lie down." 

" Do let m^ stay, do let me stay," sobbed Dorothy. 

"Be it so then, and let your service teach you 
what bitter fruits disobedience brings; had you 
remained as you were told in the Tower Chamber, my 
daughter would now have been well and happy. As 
for you, you clown 1" exclaimed the Earl, turning 
fiercely towards Thomas, — " as for. you, take yourself 
out of my sight this instant, and never let me set eyes 
on your Hi-looking face again. Leave the Castle in- 
stantly, I tell you." 

" But the drawbridge is up ; how can I cross the 
moat?" asked Thomas, his face white with fright, as 
he thought of the dark dungeons of the Castle, and 
shuddered lest he might suddenly find himself plunged 
into one of them. 

" Ah ! true ; the drawbridge is up, and there are 
extra guards everywhere to night We could not let 
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you pass just now without suspicion, and this calamity 
must be kept secret till the King is gone. Stay here 
then, you hound ! and at the first ray of dawn be off, 
and never let me see you more." 

All through that night, the great Earl de Reade, 
who was one of the richest and mightiest men in the 
land, and who had even now a monarch for his guest, 
all through the night he knelt near the low pallet in a 
servant's mean room, and watched beside his daughter, 
listening to her sad moaning, and noting the &int 
fluttering of her scarcely beating heart. 

When a dim, grey glimmer began to appear over 
the distant hills, and a chirp or two from the just 
awakened birds began to be- heard through the lat- 
ticed windows, then the Earl turned towards Thomas 
Hinde, who was standing almost motionless at the 
end of the room, his face pallid, his eyes staring, and 
he scarcely daring to breathe, lest the irate Sir Nor- 
man might be reminded of his presence, and take 
summary vengeance on him. 

**You here still," said his lord, as he frowned 
fiercely at him, forgetting for the moment the hapless 
man had no means of escape, — ** you here stilL Ah 1 
I remember ; you could not cross the drawbridge. It 
is let down now, so escape for your life. Go back to 
your fathers, and dig in the fields again like a clod- 
hopper as you are ; such men as you cause a stand- 
ing disgrace in my army." 

Thomas needed no second bidding ; when tne door 
was opened for his egress, he darted through it with- 
out once looking behind, nor did he think he was 
safe till he had crossed the deep moat, and found him- 
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self some distance from the Castle. Then he turned 
round, and glanced back at the gloomy towers with 
very different feelings to those which had animated 
him when he first set his foot withm the place. 
Then he had expected a great feast, with much good 
eating and deep draughts of red wine ; now he was 
almost famished with hunger, and frozen with cold 
and fright : then he had looked forward to a loving 
meeting with Dorothy; now she had nothing but 
frowns and hard words for him. And he had not been 
to blame ; stolid as his reasoning power and thick as 
his head was, he was sure of that ; and he turned 
away towards his own home angry and disappointed, 
grumbling as he went at the taste he had experi- 
enced of hospitality in the Earl's castle, and fervently 
hoping he might never find himself within its gates 
again. 

When he was gone. Sir Norman said, in explanation, 
to Dr Ferrar — 

" Part of my army is to be dismissed to-day ; tliey 
will not be needed during my Iqng stay at courts and 
I should not feel satisfied if that fellow was not gone . 
before I leave here. Why, he might set fire to the 
whole place next, and bum our casUe down about our 
ears before we know what we are about Hark I 
there is some change in the child's breathing ; what 
does that mean?" 

** I think a slight consciousness is returning, my 
lord ; and, much as we may wish it, we must dread it 
also, for pain will return with consciousness. Lady 
Bertha will doubtiess have much suffering when her 
senses are wakened into life again." 
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"Poor child! my poor unfortunate daughter!" 
exclaimed the Earl.' " Oh ! that I should have lived 
to wish for thy death ! Oh I that the time should come 
when I would fain see thee free from this bitter pain, 
and at rest in the silent tomb ! I must go now, Dr 
Ferrar, for the daylight waLrns me we shall soon de- 
part. Watch over my child, do all you can for her, 
and your reward shall be ample. My worst task of 
all is to come, for I must fain tell her mother of this 
misfortune before I set out She must hear of it from 
no other lips than mine, and I pray God she may 
have strength to bear the sad narration." 

Pressing his lips softly on the little white hand. 
Sir Norman hurried away to hide the weariness of 
his heart and the heaviness of his eyes under 
bright apparel. He soon appeared robed in a sur- 
coat of violet ingrain, with a rich belt of crimson 
velvet round his waist, on which was embroidered, 
in gold and purple, the royal badge of the white 
hart. Round his neck was suspended the chivalric 
order of the Garter, also richly worked in gold. 
Then he took his place at the breakfast table, and 
entertained the King and his nobles with his pleasant 
conversation and cheerful manner; little guessed 
they that his heart was well-nigh breaking all the 
time. 

At the last moment, when the knights were mount- 
ing their horses, and the cavalcade was forming in the 
courtyard, he went to the private apartment where 
Lady Alice was surrounded by other noble ladies who 
had remained for the night at the Castle, and with 
them was watching the grand gathering outside. A 
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brilliant bevy of beauty looked these fair dames in 
the early morning light, as they laughed and chatted 
with each other, pointing out with lively gestures each 
gallant lord or knight they recognised, as he vaulted 
on his gaily-caparisoned steed. 

"But where is Sir Norman?" exclaimed Lady 
Alice. Her eyes had been looking out in vain for 
him, and she started visibly when she heard his voice 
close beside her. 

" One minute's audience, Alice," said he, drawing 
on his glove ; " the King is just ready to start." Then, 
with a courteous bow and smile to the other ladies, he 
drew his wife away to another room. 

" What is it, Norman ? " asked she, trembling, for 
she saw at once his troubled looks and pale cheek; 
" Has the King been ungracious ? Is anything wrong 
with you?" 

" Nothing of the sort, Alice ; never Was my liege 
lord more affable and friendly to me than he is now." 

"I trust he may long remain so," exclaimed his 
wife, fervently, for she was well aware how disturbed 
the atmosphere of the royal sunshine was in those 
days. Never was an April morning, with its clouds, its 
rains, and its glare of brightness, more variable than 
the King's friendship, as his followers often found to 
their cost. 

" Nothing of the sort, Alice, but you will need all 
your courage to bear the news I have to tell you. 
Our darling Bertha has met with a terrible accident 
By some misadventure her clothes caught fire yes- 
terday, and the poor child has been fearfully injured." 

" Then it was her cry I heard — her death-cry, I am 
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sure. Do not hide the truth from me, Norman; a 
mother's heart cannot be deceived." 

" She is still livmg," replied he, sadly, " and when 
we are gone she will need your care. I have kept the 
sad event a secret, lest the visit of our King should 
have been disturbed ; but the truth need be hidden no 
longer. You must be calm, Alice," said he, pressing 
his weeping wife to his breast ; "you will quite imnerve 
me if you sob so bitterly." 

" I will be brave then,*' replied she, dashing away 
her tears, "and will rather take from your sorrow 
than add to it Bertha shall have all my care, and 
perhaps the injury may not be hopeless after all." 

She spoke calmly now, and almost smiled as she 
wished her husband "God speed" on his journey. 
She did not return to the window to watch the caval- 
cade depart, but remained with her face buried in her 
hands till the last sound of the horses' hoofs in the 
courtyard fell on her ear ; then she walked quickly up 
the back-staircase her husband had described to her, 
found out the servants* room, and tapped lightly at 
the fastened door. 
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LADY BERTHA DE READE. 

|RE the long procession of gallant horsemen 
was out of sight, and ere the last sound of 
the horses' hoofs had died away, the Castle 
of the Earl de Reade was filled with wails 
of mourning. I^dy Alice had none of her husband's 
calmness and reticence ; when she saw the covered- 
up form of her idolised Bertha, her grief burst out 
loud and long. The guests who still remained at the 
Castle soon took their flight, and for several days the 
afflicted mother could not be prevailed upon to leave 
the bedside of her daughter. The child had been 
removed as soon as possible to the other part of the 
house, and now lay in the very bed that England's 
monarch had honoured with his presence, the hangings 
of which had been the indirect cause of her accident. 
Her consciousness had returned, and all the agony 
the doctor had foretold had now come to her. .It 
was a pitiful sight to watch her young frame quivering 
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with pain, and to hear her cries for relief when so 
little could be given. 

Dorothy still assisted Margery in the nursing, and 
for some weeks Lady Alice was all that a fond mother 
could be to Bertha. With her hand clasped in the 
child's, she would sit for hours watching the slightest 
motion, and whispering kind words of love and con- 
solation. 

But this state of things did not last long. Lady 
Alice soon had a summons to the King's court, and 
there, amid the gaieties and splendours that were 
continually going on, her spirits returned, and she 
thought less frequently of Her poor Bertha. Lady 
Alice was still a noted beauty; time had not yet 
made ravages on her handsome face ; her eyes were 
still bright and flashing, her hair luxuriant, and her 
figure graceful Few even of the younger beauties of 
the court could compete with her in attraction ; so 
she was surrounded with flatterers, who, in that age of 
chivalry, were loud in their praises of her charms. 
She was undoubtedly vain, and proud of her power 
over men's hearts ; and Sir Norman, who knew she 
was a true wife to him, smiled at the homage she 
received, and was gratified by it 

Thus time wore away till Christmas wad near, and 
then the Earl, Lady Alice, and a number of gay friends 
returned to the Castle to celebrate the festivities of the 
season. Poor Bertha had struggled through all the long 
months; her splendid constitution, the care of her 
attendants, and, above all, the mercy of a kind Pro- 
vidence, had brought her through her fiightful illness, 
and now the pain was gone, and the wounds healed. 
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Oh ! how she longed for the meny Yule-tide that 
should restore her beloved parents to her again ! The 
soft pressure of her mother's hand still lingered in her 
memory, and she yearned once more to be clasped in 
its warm embrace. Her high spirits and sweet temper 
had returned also, and from morning to night she 
would prattle to Nurse Margery of the coming happi- 
ness that awaited her. An intense, deep feeling for 
her parents had been awakened in her bosom during 
her long illness, and what was only childish affection 
had now deepened into a true holy passion, half re- 
verence, half love. She talked of them all day, and 
dreamt of them, at night, and ran from room to room 
of the Castle watching all the preparations that were 
being made for their coming. 

One bright December morning, when the wintry 
sun was lighting up the slight rime of frost that had* 
sprinkled the trees with diamonds, the sound of arrivals 
was heard in the courtyard. Many voices and much 
stir sounded through the Castle, and Bertha stood in 
her own room waiting with intense anxiety the mo- 
ment when she should be summoned to her parents' 
presence. She had been removed from the guest 
chamber when her mother had gone to London, and 
that sacred apartment was now appropriated to one of 
the most honoured of the visitors. Nurse Margery 
dressed Bertha in her best robe, fastened the velvet 
girdle, and then turned to the window to hide the 
tears that had rushed to her eyes as she glanced at the 
child. Poor Bertha had no thought that her appear- 
ance was changed. Rejoicing in her recovery to 
health and her freedom from pain, she never recol- 
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lected what she had lost in her fearful accident In 
those days there were no looking-glasses in the rooms ; 
even kings carried those precious articles about with 
them when they were fortunate enough to possess a 
small specimen ; but Bertha had never seen one, and 
had no idea of the ravages the terrible burns had 
made in her features. The summons came at last, 
and Nurse Margery led her to the door of the room 
where her father and mother waited to see her ; she 
threw open the door, and Bertha sprang forward, 
hoping to be clasped to her mother's heart But 
she was startled with the look of dismay with which 
the Earl and Countess both greeted her. An ex- 
pression of horror came from their lips simulta- 
neously, and they drew back as if in amazement 
When they had last seen Bertha's face, she was a 
lovely child, with a peach-pink complexion, tender 
rosy lips, curly chestnut hair, and eyes that were 
unequalled in their brightness ^d their exquisite ex- 
pression. Now what was she ? Oh ! what a sad picture 
one has to draw when one attempts to describe the 
deep traces the cruel fire had left on her features! 
The face was scarred and seamed with red marks, 
the eyes were nearly closed — one was perfectly and 
hopelessly sightless, and the other had not yet re- 
covered its full powers. Her hair was all gone, and 
her head covered with lately healed wounds, that, 
though painless now, still showed by their angry 
colour how deep and terrible they had been. Her 
sweet mouth alone was untouched, and her pearly 
teeth were white and regular as ever. 
In the full joy of her heart at being in the presence 
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of those she loved most on earth, her smiles would have 
burst forth, and her rippling laughter would have been 
as gladsome as of old, but her reception chilled her, 
and she stood at the entrance of the room aghast and 
terrified. 

" My lady is gone oflf into violent hysterics,'' said 
the servants one to another, as they rushed about 
seeking for remedies. "The Lady Bertha has 
frightened her to death, and no wonder.'' 

"Go back to your room, unfortunate child," ex- 
claimed the Earl, " and remain there till I think of 
what can be done with you. Oh ! that ever I should 
see a daughter of mine in such a plight 1 Alas ! alas ! 
that you should live, when your life can give no 
pleasure !*' 

Nurse Margery was waiting anxiously in the pas- 
sage. She had been dreading more than she dared 
express the meeting between parents and child, and 
her worst fears were thus realised. 

Back went poor Bertha to her chamber, feeling ill 
and wretched ; a weight like lead had fallen on her 
spirits — a weight that never was quite removed again. 
In that one interview a forecast of what the future 
was to be came over her. If her parents spurned her 
thus, what would the rest of the world do ? 

Dorothy was waiting in the room, trembling and 
frightened also. Doubtless she remembered well the 
part she had taken in bringing this misfortune on 
Bertha; and she would gladly have washed out 
every scar and mark now from the poor child's face 
with her heart's blood, if that could remedy the afflic- 
tion ; so she mingled her tears with Nurse Margery's, 
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when the news of that sorrowful meeting with Bertha 
and her parents was told her. 

As for the poor child herself, she sank on the floor, 
and remained for a long time with her fece buried in 
her hands. 

"Why was I spared?" murmured she, "Why 
did the good Lord bring me through all niy bitter 
pains, if now, when I am well, I am only to be hated 
and driven from the presence of those who ought tQ 
cherish me in my misfortune ? " 

These thoughts were a sad trouble to her, till somQ 
words came into her mind like a sweet, low whisper, 
and brought even then a passing calmne^ to her 
spirit; they were — "When my father and mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up." She 
could not remember where she had heard them, but 
she knew they came from the Holy Bible, a book that 
was to her at once so mysterious and so sacred. She 
had never yet seen the whole volume, but in her father*^ 
library there was a book of extracts or "engamples" 
from it; and even at that moment of anguish she 
determined to get it the next day, and find out if the 
words were really copied there. 

As for Sir Norman, he acted like a madman. For- 
getting his duties on his return home after a long 
absence, forgetting his guests, who were all expecting 
to be hospitably entertained, and forgetting his wife, 
who took a long time recovering from her fainting 
fit, he mounted his horse, and rode off to his mother's 
house as fast as the fleet animal could carry him. 

Dame Helen de Reade lived in a grim old mansion 
that looked more like a dungeon than anything else. 
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surrounded as it was by a thick grove of trees, whose 
branches shut out most of the summer sunshine. Here 
her husband, the rich London merchant, had retired 
after his life of toil was over, and here he had died ; 
and his widow, having much riches in her possession, 
was above all things anxious that her sons should gain 
a great name in the world, and take their place among 
England's proud aristocracy. So far her eldest son, 
.Norman, was carrying out her wishes in the most 
satisfactory manner. Already the chief favourite of a 
weak, good-natured king, honours and wealth were 
flowing in abundantly on him, and she looked on him 
as the founder of a race that should shed lustre and 
glory on his name. She was terribly disappointed 
that only two daughters were bom, but, like her son 
and Lady Alice, she had already begun to look on 
Bertha as the heiress of the estates and the family 
honours. What could not be helped must be borne 
with, and Bertha was already growing a person of 
importance in the grandmother's eyes, and she had 
vast dreams of her coming greatness. 

To his mother, then, as to a kindred spirit, the Earl 
related the accident that had befallen poor Bertha, 
and he sought her advice on the subject 

"She must be a perfect horror to look at," ex- 
claimed Dame Helen, when she heard his description 
of her hurts. " What have you done with her ?" asked 
she, a minute after, fixing her eagle eyes on her son. 

** She is still in her chamber, awaiting your advice 
as to the best plan to pursue." 

" Have your guests seen her yet ? " 

"No; I effectuaJly prevented that by keeping her 
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out of sight ; and I rode over at once to "consult you. 
The child's mother seems at her wits* end." 

"She had not far to go," muttered the fierce old 
woman ; then she said aloud — " Ah ! the Lady Alice 
was never clever at expedients ; she never knew how 
to manage untoward circumstances. I will ride back 
with you at once, my son, and then we can arrange 
what the best plan will be." 

Mounting her horse with a spring that many a 
younger woman might have envied from its nimble- 
ness and easy grace, the old lady was soon trotting 
beside Sir Norman on the way to the Castle. She 
wore a handsome riding-dress, richly embroidered, 
for Dame Helen was always most scrupulous in her 
personal appearance, and attired herself even more 
daintily than she used to. when she was the handsome 
wife -of the rich merchant. Had she not a son an 
Earl ? and was he not to be the founder of a noble 
race? So she sunned herself in his reflected glory, 
and looked forward to greater things stilL 

When they reached the Castle, Bertha was at once 
summoned to her grandmother's presence. Oh, what 
an interview that was to the poor child 1 She stood 
trembling and silent, while the old woman, with her 
merciless eyes, scanned over every feature of her face, 
and noted each hurt and scar caused by the devour- 
ing flames. Though Dame Helen was aged, her sight 
was as keen as ever, and her tongue as bitter as ever. 
Woe betide the unfortunate person who came under 
the full power of one of its terrible chidings 1 Had 
the unfortunate Bertha been guilty of some dreadful 
crime, she could not have felt more wretched than she 
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did under this rigid scmtiny. Dame Helen was tT}nng 
to discover what injuries were lasting, and what were 
likely to wear away or grow softened down by the 
soothing influence of time. Alas ! many of the hurts 
were permanent. No human skill or ingenuity could 
efece them, or cover them over ; the blemishes would 
be visible till the poor child lay down the weary 
burden of the flesh, and hid them in the silent tomb. 

As her grandmother handled Bertha with no gentle 
touch, turning her round, touching the scars with her 
practised fingers, and peering into her half-closed eyes, 
Sir Norman stood looking grimly and silently on, with 
his lips firmly compressed, and with a cold rigid stern- 
ness on his face. His pride had received a severe 
blow, and his love towards the once petted Bertha was 
already growing cold. No bright sunny-faced child 
was his now ; her youthful beauty was lost for ever, 
and he could hardly recognise her in the disfigured, 
trembling figure that stood before him. 

These events took place many centuries ago, and 
in our modem days we can hardly comprehend how 
a father's love could so suddenly vanish, nor how 
he could so easily banish the natural affection of his 
heart. We cannot comprehend how mere ambition 
should efface those softer feelings that adorn and 
elevate humanity. In English homes of the present 
day, when one of the members is weak, ailing, or 
afflicted, we generally see that one selected as the 
recipient of the warmest care and attention ; the suffer- 
ing son or daughter is most frequently the cherished 
pet of the household, the very one round whom the 
most gentle tending, and the most tender anxiety 
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centres ; but it was not so in poor Bertha's case, as 
the chronicle of her life plainly testifies. 

When Dame Helen's investigation was finally over, 
she pushed the child rudely away from her, with an 
exclamation of contempt and anger. With an omin- 
ous frown, she rose from her seat and walked towards 
the door. 

** Come, Sir Norman, we must talk this matter over 
together ; it is a serious one in my judgment Leave 
the unfortunate girl here with these women, and charge 
them above all things to keep her out of the sight of 
these your noble guests." 

Then, without a single word of sympathy or ex- 
planation, the mother and son left the room, leaving 
Bertha Hke one perfectly petrified with astonishment 
and fright 

" You must put her away, Norman," hissed the old 
woman, in a fierce whisper, as soon as the door was 
shut "You must hide her out of sight at once; the 
house of the De Reades shall have no charred mummy 
for its heiress." 

" How can I hide her ? What must I do ?^' faltered 
the father. 

" I have thought of a plan already ; while you hesi- 
tate, and question, and blunder, my mind settles the 
expedient at once. You must send her to a convent, 
of course. There is, as you know, a house of *ctose 
puns * not far from here, called St Catherines ; thai 
is the very place for such an unfortunate child as 
Bertha, Let her go there and be educated, so that 
she may never think of returning to the outer world 
again, and the world will soon forget her very exist- 
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ence. As a nun, her term of confinement will be 
lifelong, and she will be out of sight from all men's 
eyes." 

"Oh I what a hard fate for my poor Bertha 1" 
exclaimed the Earl, with a sudden return of his fatherly 
affection ; "what a terrible prospect for the child whose 
life but a short time ago was so bright and hopeful ! 
What a loving, joyous creature she was ! she basked 
in the sunshine, like a glad bird or a butterfly. She 
will die when the cage is dosed round her, and het 
wings are clipped and useless, I tremble to contem- 
plate her being thus banished from a world she was 
once so fitted to adorn." 

Dame Helen looked at her Son with a withering 
glance of contempt ; this gush of sentiment she could 
neither understand nor sympathise with ; she thought 
it far beneath the man whose whole aim and object 
she would fain have seen centre on one point, namely, 
the aggrandisement of his race< 

"What else can you do with the girl?" demanded 
she, presently. " She is disfigured now past all remedy ; 
how could such a fright add to the honours of your 
family ? She was to have been your heiress, and to 
have borne your wealth and dignities, I well know; 
but it cannot be so now. She must for ever hide her- 
self in the cells of a convent, where no eyes but those 
of the priest or of the pious women can see her. Your 
house shall never be disgraced by having such a 
blemished representative ; you mu^t disinherit Bertha 
at once." 

The Earl walked on slowly by his mother's side, 
his head bent and his heart troubled ; his proud hopes 
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had received a terrible blow. Who was there now 
to perpetuate his race? True, there was his other 
daughter, Rachel, but she had ever been a sickly child, 
weak both in mind and body, and as years went on, 
she seemed to contract and wither more and more, 
instead of improve. Never for one moment was it 
contemplated that she could take Bertha's place. 

They were now treading a long gallery filled with 
pictures, and among them were two new portraits 
lately painted. One was the Earl de /Reade in his 
state robes, looking proud, handsome, and dignified, 
as the founder of a noble race should be. The other 
was Lady Alice, his wife, in all the full splendour of 
her youth and beauty. A right noble-looking pair they 
made, and Dame Helen drew herself up and stood 
before them. 

" How will Lady Bertha's face look here, Norman ? 
How would her half-shut eyes, her scars and blemishes 
look, when the painter has portrayed them in all 
their hideousness? A fair figure indeed she would 
make on these walls. Why, she would be pointed 
at with the finger of scorn through all genera- 
tions." 

** Mother, mother I stop ; you have said enough," 
replied the Earl, bitterly. " You shall have your will 
with my poor Bertha ; she shall become a nun, as you 
advise it" 

" You do well in taking my counsel, Norman ; and 
now I have one more obstacle to overcome. I mean 
the scruples of Lady Alice. I must see the child's 
mother ; if she does not refuse to listen to me, the 
matter can soon be settled." 
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With Lady Alice, the wily old woman went quite 
oi> a different tact She was warmly attached to her 
little daughter, and though her impulsive nature often 
caused her to be led away by the gaieties of the world, 
there was still an under-current of love flowing warm 
and deep. Even at this moment, the poor mother 
was overwhelmed with grief at Bertha's affliction, and 
was mourning bitterly over the child's loss of her once 
peerless beauty ; she was shut up in solitude in her 
chamber, weakly lamenting what she had no power to 
alter. 

" Let me go to her cUone^^ whispered Dame Helen ; 
^^ you had better attend to your guests, who are 
doubtless amazed at your long neglect of them." 

** You will come here at Yule-tide, mother, will you 
not ? " urged the Earl, as he was leaving her. " We 
are to have some rare sport, and many more guests, 
unless this affair puts a stop to our plans." 

" Let it do nothing of the sort. Keep the child 
out of sight, and say nothing about her. As for the 
sports and mumming, you must not ask me to join 
them ; I am grown too old to take pleasure in such 
sights now. Let me go to Alice, for I must return 
home before nightfall." 

. The Lady Alice was in a chamber that had been 
specially fitted up for her private retirement, and all 
the luxuries of the time had been brought into use for 
its adornment There was a tapestry carpet on the 
floor that the Earl had procured at great cost, for 
these articles were then rare, even in the houses of 
the nobility. Queen Eleanor had brought the fashion 
from Spain in the last century, and but few people 
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had fallen into the habit of using thenu Painted 
glass windows let in the wintry sunshine, and soft 
rays, purple and crimson tinted, came stealing in, and 
fell on floor and wall On the ceiling of the room an 
allegory was painted in warm glowing colours, and all 
the walls were skilfully stained to imitate tapestry. 

The room at first looked empty, but Dame Helen's 
sharp eyes soon discovered her daughter-in-law sit- 
ting on a low chair, and crouching over the embers 
of the broad hearth* She looked very miserable as she 
raised her head to greet the visitor. Her eyes were 
tear-stained, and a langour of hopelessness seemed to 
have taken entire possession of all her faculties. 

" My poor Bertha ! my darling, first-bom child ! 
Oh ! what a shock I have had in seeing her face ! 
Would that the cold grave had covered her instead of 
her being spared to a life of utter misery !" said she, as 
the haughty dame entered the room. 

" Why need hers be the life of utter misery you 
speak of, Alice ? I have come to bring you consola- 
tion about the poor child, and to point out a way in 
which she can be perfectly happy." 

"How could that be possible? Injured and dis- 
figured as she is now, how could she be happy ? " 

" Within the friendly walls of a convent, where 
none but gentle nuns may see her, where she may 
think only of religion, and prepare for a brighter 
world, now the hopes and joys of this one are closed 
to her for ever." 

"Do you think Berdia would like that?" asked 
Lady Alice, eagerly. " Oh 1 if I only thought she 
would be happy, 1 would gladly let her go there." 
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"She will lead a calm and contented life, and 
doubtless die a good Christian's death when her days 
here are ended. I have come to propose she shall 
go to St Catherines. Give your consent, Alice, and 
I will soon arrange preliminaries." 

" I shall be sorry to lose my child ; but still, if you 
all think it would be best, I will hot prevent Bertha's 
going. But it will; be a dull miserable life ; I could 
never endure it, I am sure. It must be terrible to be 
shut out from all the enjoyments of the world.*' 

" For such as you are it would indeed be dull, for 
you have beauty and attractions in yourself, and the 
world is very fair to you. Your fortune does not 
doom you to seclusion. You «,re still young and 
handsome, and may sun yourself for many years 
longer in those bright scenes ; but for poor Bertha, a 
life of utter retirement is the only salve, and you 
must not deny her that" 

Thus it was agreed ; and Dame Helen, when once 
the parents' consent was given, soon settled every- 
thing. 

The first week of the new year was named as the 
time when Bertha was to be torn from her home, her 
friends, and all the pleasant scenes of her youth, and 
to be immured within the gloomy walls of St Cath- 
erine's Convent 

" Ah 1 my compliment to her handsome face won 
my daughter-in-law's consent," muttered Dame Helen 
to herself, as she rode home in the afternoon. " What 
a vain, weak woman the fair Lady Alice is ! Why, 
she has less love in her nature than the very wolf of 
the forest The wild animal would not give up its 

£ 
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offspring because it was maimed and wounded; rather 
it would cherish it the more, and lick the poor 
sufferer over and over with mute sympathy ; but these 
selfish women think most of themselves, whatever 
happens. However, I rejoice it has ended so." 

Dame Helen strongly recommended that Bertha 
should not be told of her coming fete till the very 
morning of her departure. " It will save some tears 
and repining, perhaps," argued she; and her advice 
was taken in this likewise. 
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CHAPTER V* 

OUTSIDE THE CASTLE WALLS. 

JNOTHER bright scene of festivity was taking 
place at the Earl de Reade's Castle, for he 
willed that the Christmas season should lose 
none of its observances, though so great a 
sorrow had entered his family. It was to be cele- 
brated with all the ceremonies usual in those remote 
days. Among other entertainments, a grand religious 
drama, called a "mystery," was to be performed 
by the clergy of the neighbouring church, and 
much costly furniture had been brought from 
thence for the purpose. Also a company of strolling 
actors were brought to the Castle to perform some of 
their comic laughter-making exhibitions, and they 
came with a numerous group of attendant jugglers, 
musicians, tumblers, dancers, jesters, and mimics. A 
motley group they looked in their fantastic dresses, 
made in all sorts of shapes, fashions, and oddities, 
and a noisy company they were, with their queer un- 
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restrained manners. They lodged in a great bam 
near the Castle, and during their stay there, the 
servants and retainers could give heed to little else. 
Mg,ny a dainty dish and n\,any a deep cup of strong 
wine found its way to the bam, and was duly relished 
by these hungry and hearty players. Their wit, it is 
tme, was far from being refined, nor had their acting 
much polish; but such as it was, it was eagerly admired 
by the people, and their arrival at the Castle was the 
signal for much wild frolic and amusement. 

The grand festival was to take place on Christmas 
Day ; there was to be plenty of feasting and rejoicing ; 
the boar's-head, the chief dish of the season, was to be 
brought into the great hall preceded by a band of 
music, and followed by a procession of people. When 
all this was cleared away, the comic actors were to 
appear and refresh the company for a while with their 
merrymaking and rough jests ; then, as the evening 
wore on, the sacred drama was to be performed, and 
this, the great event of the occasion, was much talked 
about. The news of it even reached poor Lady 
Berthac's dark chamber. Dorothy repeated all the 
gossip to Nurse Margery, and scraps of it floated out 
to the childish ears, and roused the desires of the 
childish heart 

The chamber might not be called a prison, but in 
sooth it was little else. For the notice that was taken 
of her. Bertha might as well have been lying in the 
grand, gloomy vaults of the Castle chapel. No 
message from Lady Alice or from her father had 
reached her, and she watched hour after hour for some 
token that they remembered her presence there. But 
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none ever came. Had she committed some dreadful 
fault, and been banished in consequence from human 
sight, her incarceration could not have been more 
complete. "She was in a manner loathed of her 
parents," says the old chronicle of her history, and 
they never came near her for an instant. 

Much as she pined for a sight of them, and much 
as she longed for those loving embraces that had been 
her heritage from very childhood, still the thought of 
the acting performances had power to interest her 
deeply, and girl-like she desired above all things to 
get a glimpse of what was going on. 

" Let me see them, good Nurse Margery," exclaimed 
she, eagerly ; " only let me have a peep, and I shall be 
satisfied. Doubtless my mother has forgotten to send 
for me, for she has many guests, and much entertaining 
to occupy her. Don't you think she has forgotten to 
send for me ? " 

" How can I tell, my Lady Bertha ? " replied the 
nurse, turning away to hide the angry flush that came 
into her face. " Some people have faithless memories, 
so we had best set it down to that cause." 

" But I want to see the play so much," continued 
Bertha, half cr3dng. She hoped, poor child, to catch 
a glimpse of her mother at the same time, but she did 
not urge that plea with Margery just then, for she 
well knew the old woman was greatly incensed at the 
neglect with which the eldest daughter of the house 
was being treated. 

"Better she had died," muttered she to faithful 
Dorothy, who listened with her eyes full of tears — 
''better a thousand times she had died than have 
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lived to be scorned and hated. What was the use of 
our watching her night and day, and half killing 
ourselves to bring her back from the hungry grave, 
when her parents are not grateful for our care? 
Because she is disfigured, they forget she is the 
same good daughter, and the same loving affectionate 
child." 

" Let her see the mystery," urged Dorothy, in a 
whisper. 

"How can that be possible?*' replied the nurse, 
with an indignant toss of her head. " I am strictly 
forbidden to allow her to enter the hall, lest some of 
the strangers or their servants should see her. I can 
guess pretty well what it all means, but I must be 
silent, forsooth, and keep my counsel, and so must 
you." 

"What are you. two whispering about?" asked 
Bertha, walking over to the two women. "Are you 
planning some way in which I can look on at the 
sacred play?" 

" You are not allowed to go to the great hall, my 
lady." 

" I know that well enough ; but there are windows 
outside it Can I not stand there for a minute or 
two ? Oh I I wish it so much," exclaimed she, clasp- 
ing her hands, while tears ran down her cheeks. 

"There are windows certainly, my lady; but it 
would be dreadfully cold standing outside in the dark 
evening." 

" Oh, I should not mind that — ^indeed, I should not 
Only to get one glimpse, one sight of them," mur- 
mured she, under her breath; and then she was think- 
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ing of hei: parents — ^her proud, dignified father and 
her handsome mother. 

" I could easily move aside a bit of the curtain, 
and open the lattice a little way. No one would 
notice that," lurged Dorothy, who was skilful at ex- 
pedients. 

The nurse shook her head, and seemed only half 
convinced. 

" And I could keep the guards off if they ventured 
near. They would be wise enough not to inquire too 
particularly. I would tell them you were friends of 
mine if they should ask." 

" May we go then?" urged Bertha once more. 

"If you wish it so much, my lady; but it is a 
sorry treatment for you, who ought to be seated by 
your sister on the dais, and not exposed to the cold 
like a poor outcast However, I won't gainsay it any 
longer. I am not transgressing orders in taking you 
outside the Castle, for no one ever thought of your 
going out in such weather as this." 

After it was dark, three closely muffled-up figures 
might have been noticed cautiously treading down 
the back-staircase, and then making their way round 
to the front of the Castle. They passed the large 
inner quadrangle, and soon found out the window 
Dorothy had prepared for them, also the wooden 
stool she had planted close to the wall. Dame 
Margery carefully placed the eager Bertha on it, and 
thus, by a little manoeuvring, she was able to catch a 
glimpse of all that was going on at the upper end of 
the hall. 

The actors and musicians were pausing a while 
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and the sacred drama had just commenced. A monk 
habited like Judas of old was arguing with the chief 
priests about the price to be set on his Master's head, 
and he was going through his part with intense exact- 
ness. The lookers-on were fascinated as they watched 
the different feelings of the unhappy man — his cupidity, 
his terror, and finally his bitter remorse and awful 
end. The scholars of the clergy took the subordinate 
parts, and rich vestments had been brought from the 
church to robe the chief priests, and to make the 
scene more real. 

By and by the passionate acting of the mystery 
play was over, the spectators roused themselves as 
from an entrancing dream, and were ready to enjoy 
the mirth provided for them by the strolling actors, 
who came presently on the scene, with their singing, 
dancing, tumbling, and other exhibitions of the same sort. 

But this kind of amusement had no charms for the 
Lady Bertha, the coarseness and unrestrained jests 
could not interest her in the least Like the rest of 
the lookers-on, she had been in a measure fascinated 
by the powerful acting of the priest who had taken 
the part of Judas. His rugged face, dark looks, and 
expressive eyes had made the play seem almost real ; 
but buffoonery was simply hateful to the young girl, 
and she turned away to gaze — oh ! how eagerly I^-on 
the group immediately before her: 

The Lady Alice was leaning back in her crimson- 
covered chair, like a very queen of the place. She 
was drawn a little apart from the rest, and her rich 
dress, embroidered with gold, fell in folds around her. 
Massive pearls were on her arms and neck, but they 
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were not whiter than the exquisite tint of her com- 
plexion. A coronet of pearls and diamonds rested 
on her brow, and Bertha noticed how the stones 
flashed and sparkled in the soft light of the wax 
candles, as her mother tinned and smiled at a gallant- 
looking knight beside her. 

" Does she think of me ?" whispered poor Bertha, 
while her eyes filled with burning tears. " Has she 
forgotten me already, and shall I never be kissed or 
caressed by her again?" 

The thought was too bitter for the once petted 
child, and the burning drops soon turned to a torrent 
of quick-gushing tears. 

" You are trembling, Lady Bertha," exclaimed Nurse 
Margery, whose arm was round the child. " Come 
away, come away, or we shall be in sad disgrace, and 
that were a pity on this Christmas evening. Here is a 
guard coming, I declare I We shall be discovered, 
and the blame will rest on my luckless shoulders." 

But this event had doubtless been anticipated by 
Dorothy, for the guard passed discreetly on his 
rounds, without once glancing towards the httle group, 
or pausing in his march as he passed them. 

What a contrast there was between the shivering 
little party outside the walls of the Castle and the 
brilliant company within I There mirth, festivity, 
grandeur, and comfort reigned; pleasant laughter 
echoed from lip to lip ; gay dresses glittered, and the 
noble guests revelled in all that wealth and luxury 
could procure for them. On the other side of the 
lattice, the heiress to all the grand plac^ shivered in 
the cold, and wept as a forlorn outcast 
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" We must go in now," urged Margery ; " the snow 
has begun to fall again. There will be a sorry night, 
I foretell. Let me help you off;" and she assisted 
the now resistless girl down from her high stool, 
wrapped her more securely up, and hurried round the 
dark court of the Castle to the backstairs again. 

Once more safely shut up in her own room, Bertha 
tried hard to keep back her tears, while Margery 
helped her to undress, and talked away to her with a 
nurse's privileges. 

"My lord is keeping up the Christmas festival 
rarely, and yet I've heard say our Blessed Jesus, when 
He came to this world, and was bom like any other 
infant, had not even a decent chamber allowed Him." 

" There was no room for them in the inn," replied 
Bertha, softly. 

"Ah I the great and grand people had shut the 
blessed Lord out, and wouldn't give Him a place; 
they hadn't room for Him then, as you say, and 
they haven't room for Him yet One half of them 
have their hearts so filled with vanity and pride and 
folly, that were Christ to come again, there would be 
no place for Him in their miserable souls. What do 
these empty-headed triflers yonder think of to-night ? 
Is it of the birth of the Lord of Life and Glory, who 
came to save them, or of their own merrymaking 
and foolery? Ah ! I haven't patience with them." 
, " Hush I good Margery, you must not speak disre- 
spectfully of the company yonder, for my own beloved 
parents are among them. O Margery I have they 
given me up altogether? Do they never think of 
me now?" and Bertha's forced calmness gave way, 
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and her tears burst out again in a passionate fit of 
weeping. 

It was long ere the nurse could soothe her; she 
had worked herself up to a pitch of excitement that 
swept over her with resistless force, and would 
have its way. Nurse Margery wept firom sympathy, 
and as the child grew calmer, and a faint sob now 
and then only came forth, like the last throes of a 
passing tempest, the good nurse strove to soothe her 
in her own untutored manner. She spoke of the 
beauties of a religious life, where, in a state of holy 
peace, the mind can contemplate the glories of a 
better land, and Withdraw the thoughts from the vain 
show and pleasures of this world. 

"But why do you talk to me like this, Margery?*' 
cried out the impetuous girl. " You speak of the world 
as though it was nothing to me, and as though I had 
lost my place there. Am I not rich, and an earl's 
daughter ? People have often told me all this grand 
place will be mine one day, and that I am the heiress. 
Don't talk to me of despising it, Margery ; I must do 
as my mother does, and keep up my position. People 
do not despise what is their right by rank and station." 

Nurse Margery shook her head, and walked slowly 
away to the other end of the room. She knew well 
enough how little of the world's wealth and splendour 
was to be Bertha's share in future, and she could not 
answer the child ; she could only change the subject, 
and bring home to her in other words the sweet con- 
solations that remain when all the passing pleasures of 
time have eluded the grasp. She succeeded at last in 
her endeavours, and was rewarded by seeing poor 
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Bertha sink on her pillow in deep sleep. The tears 
were still on her face, and a trembling passed over 
her frame every now and then, that showed how bitter 
her grief had been ; but she was unconscious now, or 
perhaps dreaming that she was once more the idolised 
darling of her mother's heart. 

Nurse Margery watched by the bedside till this 
repose- came on, and then hurried away to receive 
instructions from Lady Alice, for her mistress and all 
the guests at the Ca§tle were to leave early in the 
morning for the Earl of Norton's house, where more 
festivities and more entertainments were awaiting the 
gay company. Margery found her in her chamber ; 
the play was over, the people dispersed, and Lady 
Alice was leaning wearily back in her chair, while her 
two maids took off her pearls and set aside her jewels. 
She roused herself when she saw the nurse, and hastily 
ordered the maids to retire. 

" You may go out now, Sarah and Anne, while I 
converse with the good nurse; but mind ye don't 
fall asleep while you are waiting, but be ready the 
instant I summon you back to my presence." 

When they had left the room and the door was 
closed, she turned eagerly to Margery and exclaimed — 

"What news have you to tell me of my poor 
Bertha ? How does she bear it now ? " 

" But sadly, my lady. She pines after you as the 
flowers pine for the bright sunlight, and she droops 
wearily — ^sometimes, indeed, she seems overwhelmed 
with despair." 

" Ah ! I was led to expect that^ Margery," replied 
the lady, wiping her eyes, " Father Andrew fore- 
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warned me of the struggle likely to take place when 
she was separated from us in word and deed ; but he 
told me also I must not give way to any weak regrets, 
but esteem it a great privilege to dedicate a child to 
the Holy Church, as we are dedicating our poor little 
daughter." 

" The old hypocrite ! " murmured Margery, under 
her breath, as the tactics of the priest were thus 
revealed. She had no love for the' wily priest, 
whose influence was at once so complete and self- 
interested. To win the rich addition to the coffers 
of the convent that was likely to flow in from' the 
rich Earl de Readers daughter being inclosed within 
its walls, he would fain hav^ used any persuasions 
that suited him best ; and the idea of making a sacri- 
fice of the child to the Lord's service had been duly 
impressed on the weak mother, till she began to 
esteem her neglect and loathing of her daughter a 
great virtue. 

Lady Alice went on — " Father Andrew says it wiU 
be for Lady Bertha's real good after all He says 
God has especially sent this affliction on the child to 
win her to Himself from the world." 

Margery assented with a concealed grunt and toss 
of her head. 

"The world does not bring unmixed happiness,' 
continued Lady Alice, with a plaintive sigh, for she 
was very tired and worn out just then from over- 
excitement and too much revelry, which she was 
ready to despise now it was over. " Think you Bertha 
has any idea that she is going to a convent ? *' asked 
she, shortly after. 
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" She cannot have, my lady. She has seen none 
but me and Doroth)^. My lips have been sealed, and 
Dorothy knows nought about it yet." 

" That is well, Margery, or the child might lament 
her removal from home. She was ever, I remember, 
a true home-bird, and loved her mother's nest." 

" Ay, that she did, my lady. She was bound up 
in home and in her parents' love. Her great grief 
now is that she never sees you. O my lady ! take 
her to your arms once more ; let her- feel that you 
still love her as a daughter. The poor child has 
done no wrong, then why should she be condemned 
to so hard a fate ? " 

" But I must not see her, Margery," exclaimed the 
lady, as she moved restlessly on her chair, and 
played uneasily with the necklace of pearls on the 
table. " I dare not see Bertha, else my dedication 
of my child would not be a perfect one. Father 
Andrew has instructed me in this matter, and told 
me interviews would only give rise to a yearning 
regret, and my sacrifice then would be only half 
complete." 

"Do you not wish to see her?" asked Margery, 
bending forward and speaking in a hoarse whisper. 
She was too well used to the priest's ready sophistry 
to heed it much, and she longed to get at the real 
feelings of the Lady Alice. 

" I cannot see her. Oh 1 I cannot 1 " and an evi- 
dent shudder passed over the lady, as she quickly 
buried her face in her hands, and rocked herself 
slowly to and fro. 

"Then we had best to business at once," said 
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Margery, drawing herself up. " I await your instruc- 
tions about my Lady Bertha.'* 

"You will accompany her to the gate of the .con- 
vent, Margery, and a prop^ retiniie will be provided. 
There need be no fear of robbers, for the Earl will 
order some soldiers to guard you. For the one night 
you must rest on your journey, proper lodgings will 
be pointed out, where you may sleep and refresh 
yourselves. Cheer up the poor child; it will be a 
consolation to her that you will be with her to the 
last" 

Lady Alice had roused herself now, and was full of 
energy as she gave further directions, which Margery 
heard iand assented to with a grave, grim look on her 
face. 

There was no need to talk of dress or ornaments 
for Bertha, as henceforth the coarse serge of the 
convent would be her only garb day after day. No 
need to talk of money for bee spending, for she 
would have to take the vows of poverty by and 
by, and this world's wealth would be of little avail 
to her. 

When the interview was over, and the tired Coun- 
tess had called her maids back, and was wearily 
preparing for bed, Margery stole back to Bertha's 
chamber, and found her fast asleep. Traces of tears 
still bedewed her cheeks, but she was perhaps dream- 
ing of herself as she had once been — the darling and 
pride of her mother's heart 
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THE LIFE AT ST CATHERINES.' 




j|HE next morning Bertha was startled out of 
her sleep by an unusual sound of voices, 
and of horses trampling in the courtyard. 
She ran quickly to the latticed window to 
discover the cause of the clatter, and was rewarded 
with a parting glimpse of her mother in travelling- 
dress, who was just preparing to cross the bridge. 
Several other ladies were with her, also in travelling 
costumes; many knights crowded round on their 
splendidly harnessed horses, and among them — the 
tallest, the bravest, the loudest of all — ^she recognised 
her father on his handsome black charger. He was 
at one moment giving directions to the crowd of 
servants and soldiers who were to form their retinue, 
then talking with a pleasant manner to the gentlemen 
near him, or bending still lower at times to say a word 
or two to the fair ladies who had been his guests, 
and who were now setting out for his father-in-law's 
castle. 
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This sight riveted Bertha to the window ; she for- 
got the cold north wind that was penetrating every- 
where, and making her shiver in her light dress ; she 
forgot everything but to watch her parents, and her 
eyes remained fixed on them till they had crossed the 
drawbridge, and the gloomy gate towers had hidden 
them, from her view. Then she watched the retinue 
until every horse had vanished from sight. They 
passed like a dream, — at least Bertha thought so, — ^it 
was all over so quickly, she could hardly believe her 
senses; and she was still wondering and watching, 
thinking they might perhaps return again, when Nurse 
Margery came into the room. 

" You up at that window in the cold. Lady Bertha ! 
Are you gone clean out of your senses ? Don't you 
see snow on the ground, and isn't there a north wind 
blowing enough to cut one in two ? Ah ! you'll be 
laid up with cold, and no wonder, when you will be 
so rash." 

" But I saw them go away, good Margery — z, brave 
and grand company. There was my father on his black 
horse, my mother in her travelling dress, with I know 
not how many more knights and ladies. Where are 
they all gone?" 

"They are on their way to your grandfather's 
castle; but that is no reason why you should take 
your death of cold by staring afler them in that 
manner." 

" Will my mother come back soon ?" asked Bertha, 
in a low voice. 

" I can't say the exact day, my lady, but one thing 
is certain, she will not return till after next week;" 
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and Margery gave an impatient grunt, as she shook 
. the clothes that were to robe her shivering young 
mistress. 

The good woman spoke brusquely to hide her anger, 
for she was sorely vexed and grieved that Lady Alice 
should, after all, have set out without one word of 
farewell to her daughter — without one look at her even 
in her slumbers, and without a single kind message to 
soothe and cheer her. Well had Father Andrew's 
words had their influence ; the sacrifice was complete ; 
she was giving up her child without a sign of regret, 
though it might be years before they met each other 
again. In the splendour and revelry of her father's 
castle. Lady Alice would be one of the brightest 
there ; none who saw her beautiful face and expressive 
eyes would believe she* was anything but the most 
amiable of mortals ; they would not dare to call her 
cruel; yet, was she not so, when she could thus 
banish the child who,* till of late, had been her 
cherished pet and darling ? 

Bertha remained perfectly silent while Margery 
robed her ; there was no burst of tears — ^no emotion 
like that which had swept over her last night; her 
senses seemed half bewildered — life was growing a 
puzzle she could not understand, and she dared not 
complain of her parents* unkindness even to Margery. 
It was growing clear to her now that all this neglect 
was intended — ^not without meaning was this constant 
avoidance of her presence; father and mother had 
given her up — they had lost all affection for her, and 
had banished her from their hearts altogether. 

Never had Bertha longed for her mother with such 
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a passionate yearning as she did at present ; a craving, 
hungry desire had come over her to throw herself in 
her mother's arms aiiid weep there. Oh ! that they 
two could be all the world to each other 1 No matter 
what else might betide, Bertha would be happy, and 
wish for no higher joy on earth. 

She had found out the words that had been haunt- 
ing her membry — " When my father and mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up." They were 
written in an illuminated " ensample," stored among 
the treasures of the library, and she had more than 
once read them over, and wondered whether the 
Shepherd King of Israel had written them for his own 
special case, or whether they were sweet rills of 
comfort that were to trickle down through all genera- 
tions to soothe and cheer poor forsaken little 
ones? 

All through the week Bertha was dejected and 
thoughtful, grieving for her parents in a way that was 
pitiful to behold in one so young ; for she divined at 
once the manner of their neglect was not the mere 
freak of the moment, but was a specimen of what she 
was to expect in future. Margery could do nothing 
to cheer her, for Bertha did not wholly confide the 
depths of her sorrow to her ; she sought rather to 
suffer in secret, lest any shadow of discredit should 
rest on the Earl or Lady Alice for this treatment of 
their eldest daughter. 

At last the dreaded morning arrived, and Nurse 
Margery, whose slumbers had been anything but com- 
posed, rose a little after midnight to begin the pre- 
parations for their long journey. When she stood be- 
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side Bertha's bed with a wax-candle in her hand, the 
child started up in surprise. 

** You must rise up, my lady, and get ready, for 
we are going on a journey to-day." 

Bertha sprang up at once; a wild hope flashed 
through her mind, that made her cheeks glow. 

" Am I going to my grandfather's ? has my mother 
sent for me?*' 

" You must be patient, my Lady Bertha, and not 
jump up so, or I shall spill the wax all about," replied 
Margery, setting the candle carefully on the table. 

" But is it true, good Margery? Have my parents 
sent for me at last?" 

" No, and if you had given me time I would have 
told at once. You are not going to your grandfather's, 
but I am going to take you to a lovely place called 
St Catherines." 

",What I to the nunnery ? Are they going to make a 
nun of me?" exclaimed Bertha, trembling violently, and 
tumingcold as ice. A vision of a gloomy house, locked 
gates, barred windows, and stifling cells, rose up 
before her mental vision, and incarceration in such a 
place seemed to her worse than death. 

"You must not be so impatient," murmured the 
nurse, as she rapidly helped on Bertha's clothes. 

Truly the impatience was all on her side, as the 
poor girl stood as frigid as a statue, and let the nurse 
do as she pleased with her. 

" You must not talk about being made a nun of, 
seeing you are far too young for anything of the sort ; 
but, my lady," your mother, and the Earl, your father, 
want you to have a flne education, and to become a 
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woman of great learning. The sisters will teach you 
many beautiful things in the nunnery, and you must 
try and learn them quickly." 

" Why should I be taught so much, Margery ? My 
mother was never sent from her home to be edu- 
cated." 

" It would ill befit me to give reasons for all your 
parents' actions towards you, Lady Bertha, or of their 
intentions about you either. This much I know^ that 
obedience was always counted a great virtue when 
I was young, and obedience is plainly your duty 
now." 

A quick knocking at the door cut short Nurse 
Margery's harangue. She had been talking on rapidly 
to silence Bertha*s repinings; she could not bear to 
listen to the sweet voice raised in pleadings against a 
&te she had no power to avert or to soften for her 
young mistress. 

" There, there ! that is the second summons from 
Father Andrew ; he is impatient to be off." 

" Is Father Andrew going with us ? " asked Bertha, 
dolefully. 

Of late, she had been honoured with many inter- 
views, and had received much spiritual counsel, from 
the priest Unknown to Lady Bertha, he had been 
skilfully guiding her mind, and suiting his counsel as 
preparation for the life that was to be her future lot 
But he had not won his way to her affections, his 
grave, stem face, and solemn manners, had raised 
more dread than love in her heart, and there was 
some terror in her voice as she asked the question. 

" He is going part of the way with us, my lady, 
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and will introduce you to Mother Winnifrede, at St 
Catherines. Now you must eat some breakfast," and 
she took from a servant's hands a silver cup of fresh 
milk and a dish of wassel bread, which, however, 
Bertha turned from with a shudder. The utmost 
entreaties only made her take a sip or two of the milk. 

For Nurse Margery and the other followers who 
were to accompany Lady Bertha de Reade, a much 
more substantial meal was prepared in the lower part 
of the great hall. Several huge joints of meat, great 
piles of cockel bread, and full cups of strong wine, 
showed they were not unmindful of creature comforts, 
but were determined to fortify themselves for their 
long and cold journey. 

The dim grey light that heralds the sun's rising, had 
begun to appear over the hills before all were finally 
ready, and the great outer quadrangle of the Castle, 
seemed half full of men and horses, as Bertha, pale, 
trembling, and tottering between the nurse and priest 
came slowly out of the door. 

It was a cold, raw morning; the ice, that had bound 
up the streams, and decked the Christmas-trees with 
sparkhnggems, had melted now, and an uncomfortable 
thaw had set in. Heavy showers of rain and sleet 
fell at intervals, and a thick mist hid distant objects 
from view. 

Just after they had crossed the drawbridge, Bertha 
heard a low snapping bark at her horse's heels, and 
glancing down, she saw an ill-favoured, dirty cur, half- 
starved, and wretched-looking. He ran round the 
horse's feet and testified by wild snaps and barks a 
perfect effusion of delight and recognition. 
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" It is poor Carl, and he remembers me," exclaimed 
Bertha, turning quickly to Nurse Margery, who rode 
by her side. 

Qarl, like his mistress, had wonderfully fallen 
off in his fortunes since the happy morning they 
had sported together before the King's arrival at the 
Castle. Then the brief favour of the darling daughter 
of the house had raised him from his natural position 
to be a pet and plaything, but her long illness and 
confinement to her room had been unfortunate for the 
dog. The nurses had borne with his. presence there 
for a while, and then had naturally enough turned him 
out, and poor Carl's experience since then had been 
a trying one. Many cuffs and hard words rewarded 
his playfulness and love of mischief, and alternate 
feasting and hard fare had been his portion ; so now 
he looked like what he really was, a very miserable cur 
indeed. His lank sides and beseeching eyes touched 
Bertha's heart at once ; she would fain have fondled 
her old favourite, but there was no stopping; the 
priest was riding gravely on, and the soldiers were 
bringing up the rear, so she could only turn round 
and look pityingly at him, as one and another of the 
men struck him with their swords as he retreated back 
to the drawbridge. 

How dim and shadowy the Castle looked, peeping 
out through the mist that hung on tower and tree ! A 
turn in the road gave Bertha a glimpse of it, her eye 
rested for a moment on the majestic pile of buildings 
so snugly nestled within the rugged towers and walls 
of the vast courtyards, then groves and parks inter- 
vened, and the mist closed like a curtain over all, 
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blotting out its distinctness, and presently hiding it 
all from view. Thus Bertha took her parting glimpse 
of home; many a long year passed away before its 
shades met her eyes again, and then she more than 
ever realised she had neither part nor lot in it, and 
was never again to become a cherished daughter of 
the house. 

The journey was long and tedious, all mist and 
indistinctness in the weather, and intense cold and 
dreariness in the roads. Margery kept close by 
Bertha's side, and did all she could to cheer her by 
kind words and constant attentions, but the poor 
child was frightened, and rode on to her doom with a 
heavy heart. Father Andrew occasionally came up 
to them, and made a remark or two, but during the 
journey Bertha saw but little of him, and supposed he 
must either have been riding far behind the party, or 
have chosen another route. However, as the high 
walls of St Catherines came in sight, on the morning 
of the next day, he suddenly appeared at her side, 
grave and self-possessed as ever. He asked kindly 
how she had borne the journey, and whether she had 
rested well on the past night, then rode forward and 
made a signal at the entrance of the convent The 
heavy bolt was soon drawn back, the massive gates, 
that made the place look like a prison, were thrown 
open, then the soldiers and Nurse Margery drew aside, 
and the priest and Bertha alone crossed the portals 
and entered the courtyard. 

In those days, when building monasteries and nun- 
neries was believed to be the best means of securing 
pardon for sin, and when men fancied the favour of 
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Heaven would be sure to reward them if they gave 
their wealth for such a purpose, we may well imagine 
what numberless and elaborate structures sprang up 
on the face of the earth,^churches, abbeys, priories, 
and convents increased wonderfully ; never were the 
clergy so opulent, and the laity so zealous. St 
Catlierines was one of the most ambitious of these 
structures, and the community was large and strictly 
governed. Situated in a sheltered valley, with tree- 
planted hills to guard it from the full fury of storms, 
one might look on its large orchards, its herbaries, 
its kitchen-grounds, and shaded plantations, and deem 
here was a fitting spot for meditation. One might 
look at its pretty chapel, built in the purest style of 
early English architecture, admire its narrow pointed 
windows, its richly-stained glass, its slender-clustered 
pillars, listen to the full tones of its organ, and deem 
it secure from the storms of earthly passions. But 
St Catherines was no exception to the general rule; 
many passions raged there, and fierce ones too; many 
thoughts and many feelings rose and triumphed in the 
human heart that one would hardly look for in so 
apparently calm a retreat. 

' Winnifrede, the Lady Abbess, was tall, pale, and 
thin ; she might have been extremely handsome in 
her youth, for her features were regular as polished 
marble, and her eyes large and of a lustrous brown; 
but all animation had died out of them long ago. A 
sad wearied expression was all that remained; the 
joys of life, its hopes and ambitions, were perhaps but 
little to her now. 

The priest ushered Bertha into the reception room, 
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where the Abbess was waiting to receive them. She 
looked at Bertha with a cold, rigid scrutiny, such as 
one would bestow on some curious and unknown 
animal, then a frown of surprise and abhorrence passed 
over her face. 

Bertha noticed this in an instant. "She dislikes 
me akeady ; everybody hates me now," was her sud- 
den thought j and turning round to see Father 
Andrew's familiar face once more, she found he had 
quietly slipped out of the reception room, and she 
was alone with the Abbess. 

Poor, timid Bertha cast down her looks on the 
floor ; she would not dare glance at the Abbess again; 
and presently she heard her saying, in measured tones 
of voice — 

" I am fully aware of the circumstances of your life. 
Bertha de Reade ; you have met with great disappoint- 
ments and great misfortunes already," 

Bertha looked up, but did not reply, and the lady 
went on — 

'' By these marks and hurts, which have so marred 
your countenance, and. which unfit you for your 
former high position in life, the Lord has doubtless 
some great end in view. See His love and mercy in 
what has befallen you ; He has separated you from a 
vain and wicked world, that you may dedicate your- 
self wholly to His service. Do not weep, poor child I 
there is a blissful lot for you in future, for you will be 
dedicated to the services of religion." 

"Am I never to leave this place again?" asked 
Bertha, with a burst of quick tears. 

" You will follow out your parents* wishes for you ; 
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they have planned your future, and you, as a dutiful 
child, must obey. Ah I you will not wish to leave 
these holy retreats when you have grown to know and 
love them ; sheltered and safe, you will pass your life 
calmly here, and in the end receive the heavenly 
reward of the faithful." 

The Abbess did not wait for any further reply. She 
glided out of the room with a noiseless step, and 
presently Sister Agatha came in to the frightened and 
weeping Bertha. 

" Come, poor child, don't break your heart," said 
a low voice ; " you must go and rest, and by to-mor- 
row you will be more reconciled to the place ; it is all 
strange now." 

"I shall never be reconciled," sobbed Bertha. 
" Why did they take me from my beautiful home, and 
bring me here ?" 

" Ah 1 why indeed ? " replied Agatha, musingly. 
She had been looking at the poor child's disfigured 
face, and was not slow to comprehend why she had 
been banished from the world. 

''Such marks and blemishes must fain bring 
humility and resignation," thought Agatha; "this 
poor little one will never endure the tortures I have 
gone through in being shut up here for ever ; it is best 
for her, but for me! — ah I mine is an impatient spirit, 
and my sin is great." 

Agatha was a remarkably handsome girl, with flash- 
ing dark eyes, regular features, and clear olive com- 
plexion ; she was a splendid brunette, and perfectly 
aware of her charms. No one but herself knew the 
tears of impatient despair and the hours of bitter sor- 
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row with which she had lamented her confinement in 
St Catherines; none knew of the long nights of weary 
moaning and tossing she had passed before her high 
spirit had been quenched, and she had been brought 
to submit tamely to the rigid rules and mortifications 
of the convent. Her happy smile and gay-hearted 
laugh were gone now, however, and her face was 
growing sorrowful and colourless as her life. Part of 
Agatha's duty was to attend on the novices, and when 
a fresh face arrived among them, she would gaze at 
it with intense interest, wondermg and thinking what 
the future would unfold for its owner. Would she 
be doomed to endure the same weary struggles she 
had gone through, or would she welcome her lot as a 
blessed and true vocation ? She decided at once that 
Bertha de Reade would settle down immediately : a 
few regrets at first, and then she would be grateful to 
the sheltering retreat of the convent that could so 
effectually screen her from the gaze of a curious and 
perhaps contemptuous world. 

Agatha brought Bertha some food, and when she 
found she could eat nothing, and indeed could do 
nothing but sob convulsively, she led her away to the 
bare cell that was, to be her future sleeping-room. 
But no rest came to Bertha's weary eyes that night : 
she felt terrified at bemg alone in such a strange place; 
every sound in the convent startled her, and a myste- 
rious awe settled on her that filled her mind with 
strange fancies. The dim light of the moon came in 
through the grated windows, and just lit up the cell 
enough to show its bare surroundings. On the floor 
opposite lay the black robe that Bertha was to wear 
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on the morrow, and she watched it with a shudder. 
All seemed so unreal, so ghostly and dreary, that she 
felt as if transported to another world that had neither 
sympathy nor connection with the old one. 

But she was soon roused to the actual circum- 
stances of her position. Long before daylight a 
grave-looking nun came noiselessly into the cell, ap- 
pearing so suddenly that Bertha gave a faint scream. 
She beckoned her to dress by the pale light of the 
moon ; and when Bertha had tremblingly put on the 
sombre garments, she told her to follow, and they 
went together out into the corridor. 
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DAME HELEN PUZZLED, 

jHEY walked along the cold cloisters in 
silence ; other muffled figures in black robes 
joined them, and then, with slow pace, the 
procession went into the chapel. Dim 
lights were burning there, and Bertha saw many nuns 
had already assembled ; then matins began, and pre- 
sently a long low chant burst forth, the monks of the 
neighbouring convent of St Francis taking part in it, 
and the deep tones of the organ accompanying the 
voices. Bertha listened dreamily to it all; it sounded 
more like a requiem in her heated imagination than 
a morning religious service. 

She soon found, however, there was but little time 
allowed her for dreaming at the nunnery. The re- 
quest of her parents had been that she should be 
made a close nun of, and to this end a most rigorous 
discipline was enforced. Religious duties were ap- 
pointed her of a peculiarly strict nature — penance, 
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mortifications, fastings, and occasional scourgings were 
to be her frequent portion. All her education was to 
be suited to her future fate ; she was to be trained for 
the convent, and never to look beyond it for any- 
thing in this world. All her conversation was to be 
on religion, and, alas ! the religion that was forced on 
her was without true spiritual life. For a time she 
seemed in danger of becoming a mere automaton, as 
her judgment grew bewildered, and she hardly knew 
right from wrong — the whole system of morality in 
the convent differed so completely from the usages of 
the world without. Bertha's naturally warm, impe- 
tuous temperament was constantly leading her into 
what were called errors. Her heart was full of love ; 
and when Agatha spoke tenderly and kindly, she 
would fain have attached herself to her, and gone to 
her for sympathy. Also, when any of the young 
novices suited her in disposition, she would fain have 
formed a friendship with them on the spot. Con- 
tentment was a bitter lesson also ; it was hard to be 
satisfied with the cold damp cell, with all the recollec- 
tions of her former luxurious home fi*esh in her 
memory — so hard to dress in coarse black serge 
when she had been used to costly attire. She could 
not banish the remembrance of the happy life she 
once led, as the idolised child of indulgent parents, 
and as the flattered heiress of her father's rich estates. 
She loved her father with as passionate a feeling as 
ever. However the world might talk of him and blame 
him, to her he was always the same; she could 
never realise the idea that he really had cast her off, 
and tried to satisfy his conscience by adding large 
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sums of money to the treasury of St Catherines. Her 
mother, weak and vain as she was, held her place 
still in her daughter's heart. Bertha clung to her 
memory with intense affection, and would fain have 
excused all her late coldness and neglect But love 
of parents, as well as friendship, was a sin in the code 
of St Catherines, and Bertha had to undergo many 
penances that were supposed to be effectual in calming 
do\m an ardent nature such as hers. Sometimes she 
was condemned to whole weeks of perpetual silence, 
when the tone of her own voice became as a strange 
sound to her ; and often she would fain have screamed 
aloud in terror at the perpetual stillness of her cell 
In the long periods of solitude that were rigidly en- 
forced on her, she would grow timid, and imagine all 
sorts of mysterious sounds and shadowy sights were 
around her. Wearied with fasting and penance, 
sometimes she would throw herself fainting on the 
cold floor of her cell, and then she would think of 
the plentiful tables of her father's house, the rich food 
that was always served there, and the red wine that 
flowed forth so abundantly; the meanest swineherd 
on her father's lands never suffered such horrid pangs 
from hunger and weakness as she did. Oh 1 for one 
drop of that rich wine now to save her from utter 
prostration, and give her strength enough for the long 
prayers, the long litanies, and the long services. So 
thought -poor Bertha, showing plainly enough that her 
vocation was not for a convent ; the utmost rigour 
would never make a good nun of her. There was 
no chance of crushing out her happy nature alto- 
gether ; though every affectionate impulse was con- 
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demned, and every generous feeling repressed, there 
was still a warmth at her heart that lived and glowed 
there, ready to burst out when an opportunity came. 
There was no danger of her becoming a mere blind 
selfish devotee. The fount of gladness and poetry 
was within her, and it would come to the surface 
sometimes, as the silvery spring will burst its trammels 
in the cold earth, and every now and then rise up to 
sparkle and ripple among the flowers in the bright 
sunshine. 

As year after year passed away, Bertha's old tem- 
perament asserted itself more and more ; she grew 
impatient of the restraints that were put on her, and 
panted for liberty. She hated the grim convent cell, 
the sombre dress, and the thousand punishments and 
mortifications that were heaped on her, and longed 
to be firee as the wild bird is free that sings and carols 
in the leafy forests. Yet the Lady Bertha de Reade 
was religious, with a true desire to lead a holy life, 
and to do all things to the glory of God ; but her*s 
was a large-hearted view of religion. In the blind 
age in which she lived she enjoyed light, and shrunk 
from implicit devotion to the Romish Church. She 
had an infinite advantage over the other novices and 
nuns, who had never enjoyed any better teaching, for 
after her accident Bertha had diligently read the 
"ensamples" that were in her father's library, and 
thus had become familiar with the life of Jesus as 
revealed there in the Gospels. She saw nothing in 
her Saviour's experience on earth that savoured of 
ascetism, or selfish retirement from the world. He 
walked about among the people sympathising with 
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them, loving them, ministering to them. He was not 
ashamed of friendship, for He loved Lazarus, and 
wept over his death. He did not shrink from socia- 
bility, for He was at many feasts, ay, even when 
sinners were present. Wishing to follow, though 
faintly and afar off, in the blessed footsteps of Christ's 
holy example. Bertha could see no reason for con- 
sidering it a virtue to be shut up from the world, and 
she grew more and more impatient of restraint. 
Amidst much superstition and much that might be 
supposed ta crush free thought and individual char- 
acter, Bertha throve and blossomed like a bright 
flower that had taken root in some unpropitious 
region. A shrunken restrained life it might be found 
at present, but the warm sap and rich colouring were 
there; let the full smile of sunshine greet it, and it 
would raise its head and blossom into perfect strength 
and beauty. 

As years passed, Bertha left her childhood behind 
her, and became prematurely advanced in her thoughts 
and disposition ; her wilful, passionate nature was 
sobered down, and she was that rare character — ^a 
woman free from vanity and selfishness. Her afflic- 
tion had been of wonderful use to her, for it had 
banished her ambition and pride, she became less 
keenly alive to the disfigurement of her appearance, 
and her buoyant temperament asserted itself even 
amid her gloomy surroundings. 

One evening in spring all the novices were out on 
the terrace of the nunnery for recreation ; they were 
not laughing and sporting pleasantly, as other young 
girls, would have done, but they walked to and fro 
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with measured pace and bowed heads, occasionally 
exchanging a grave remark or two. Now and then 
they would pause to glance at the trees and gardens, 
but they never diverged from their monotonous walk 
to take a nearer view. And yet the scene was worthy 
of admiration, for the trees had all put on their 
newest spring garb, and looked bravely out with 
their flush of tender green leaves, and their showers 
of blossoms, delicate as rose-tinted snow might 
be. 

The well-kept gardens of St Catherines were large, 
and sloped down with a gentle incline to a broad, 
deep river, whose waters reflected back the quivering 
of the leaves as the long branches drooped over, 
nearly touching the ripples. 

On the opposite hill frowned the dark monastery of 
St Francis, and its massive walls looked grim and 
grey among its thick groves of oaks and pines. Som- 
berly clad monks, some of them with the dark hair 
and olive complexions of Italian skies, might be seen 
pacing slowly among the groves — not a much more 
lively-looking procession than the nuns formed, for 
their public manner of recreation was much the same. 
Others were wandering leisurely in the courtyard, and 
in and out of the doors. Suddenly a tall figure was 
seen coming down the winding path from the monas- 
tery, and then slowly crossing the litde wooden bridge 
that divided it from the convent Bertha was watch- 
ing him to try and discover which of the priests it 
was, when a voice at her side whisp^ed — 

" That is Father Ambrose ; he is going to have an 
interview with our Lady Abbess, I suppose." 
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Turning round, Bertha confronted Sister Agatha, 
whom she had not seen for several weeks, so she 
greeted her with a gush of rapture. 

"Where have you been so long? I have asked 
often and often for you, but could never find out 
where you had hidden yourself.*' 

" I have not hidden myself," replied the Sister, 
gravely, " but I will tell you all about that presently. 
I wonder what takes Father Ambrose to the convent 
at this hour." 

" It must be a change to have some one to talk to," 
replied Bertha, doleftiUy; " one never sees a strange 
face here ; even a conversation with Father Ambrose 
would be a diversion. I am sure priests and superiors 
enjoy themselves, though we are not allowed to. One 
could almost despise them for teaching what they do 
not practise." 

" Hush, little one ! Some of your queer notions 
are coming to the surface again." 

"My notions are very deeply seated, Agatha. 
They grow more and more the conviction of my life. 
Why should these vows, impositions, and penances be 
forced upon us, who ought to be God's free creatures, 
doing good in our day and generation as far as lies in 
our power ?" 

" Hush, Bertha ! the very birds of the air, and the 
very winds of heaven seem to carry tales here. Your 
words will be heard, and you will be punished. Do 
you tell these thoughts at confession to Father Am- 
brose ?" • 

" I do not consider that necessary, Agatha, for I 
doubt his power of pardoning me, or giving absolu- 
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tion. I confess my sins to God alone. There is a 
holy man of Lutterworth, who says, * Auricular con- 
fession only makes priests arrogant and proud, and 
that it is an encouragement of sin.* " 

" Are you speaking of Wickliflfe?" whispered Agatha, 
in an awed voice. 

" Yes. My Nurse Margery told me of his doctrines, 
and I believe them with all my heart. Oh 1 what a 
fallacy there is in many of the things we are forced to 
listen to here. Wickliffe says the prayers for the dead 
are only a bad motive of almsgiving. He says the 
pilgrimages to crucifixes and to our Lady's image are 
idolatrous \ and he condemns the life of the convent 
as unnatural and leading to sin; and I quite agree 
with him in that. I should grow perfectly wicked if 
I was forced to spend all my life here. How different 
it all is to the pure, perfect teaching the blessed Jesus 
left us to copy. Agatha, I wish you could read the 
Bible, it would cheer and comfort you," 

" I wish I could. Bertha, for I need some comfort 
You asked me just now where I had hidden myself, 
and you will pity me when I tell you I have been 
confined in the lower cells for a whole month — con- 
demned to utter silence and solitude till my mind was 
all in a whirl. Oh 1 they will drive me mad some of 
these days, for I hate solitude and abhor silence. I 
even wish I could believe in these new doctrines ; I 
should not feel such an utter slave as I do now." 

Bertha looked at her pityingly, for the poor nun 
spoke in bitter earnest, and her worn, emaciated 
aspect showed how severely the punishment had been 
felt. She did not ask Agatha what fault she had 
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committed that could draw down such severe penance 
on her, as she knew from her own experience what 
harsh austerities were often given for merely ima- 
ginary faults. The sins of the convent were legion, 
and of a nature that^ would not be called sins else- 
where. 

" Oh 1 howl envy you. Bertha !" was Agatha's next 
remark. " You will soon have a glimpse of the dear, 
bright world again, while there will never more be 
any hope for me. Years and years will pass away, 
and I shall have to drag on my weary existence, till 
some day my strength will fail me, I shall do my 
penance for the last time, and then they will carry me 
up to the nuns' burial-ground." 

Bertha shuddered at the dreary picture, spoke sooth- 
ingly to the poor nun, and tried to comfort her ; then 
she asked what Agatha meant by saying she would 
soon have a glimpse of the dear bright world again. 

"Don't you know, Bertha? Have they hidden 
the fact from you? and must I be the first to tell 
you good news? The rules of St Catherines are, 
that when a novice comes to years of discretion, she 
must go out into the world for a time, and they will 
not let her be professed till it is decided whethei a 
nun's life is her true vocation or not" 

" Then I'm sure it is not my vocation," exclaimed 
Bertha, with a spring of delight, as she clapped her 
hands and seemed half wild with newly-awakened 
feope. 

" Be quiet, child, will you," whispered Sister Agatha, 
'in terror. " We shall be observed, and anathematised 
without mercy. Be calm, will you 1 Had you waited. 
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I would have explained to you the trial is only nomi- 
nal As surely as you leave the convent for your six 
months' probation, so surely will you return to it when 
the time is up." 

** But I will «^?/ return," replied Bertha, passionately. 
" Let me once get free, and on the other side of the 
strong gates, and no bolts or bars shall ever confine 
me again.'' 

"Child, you only rave. It is understood on all 
sides that the trial is only a matter of form. I found 
it so, though my heart was broken when they brought 
me back. Still, I did not resist, for I knew it would 
be useless." 

"I will resist,'* asserted Bertha. "Nothing but 
force shall ever bring me back to the convent." 

" But think of the sin. Bertha. Think how dread- 
fill it would be to disobey the dictates of the Holy 
Church." 

"I have my own opinion about these same dic- 
tates," argued Bertha. " O Agatha ! how grateful I 
am to you for telling me this ; I feel happier than I 
ever did in my life before." 

" Bertha, Bertha ! you must conceal your raptures. 
Never let it be known that I told you of this, or I 
shall be sentenced to worse punishment than even a 
month's solitude and silence. I must be gratified at 
hearing my own voice again, or I should not have 
talked on so much ; but there is the bell, our hour of 
recreation is over, vespers will soon begin." 

Then the nun and the novice resumed their dull 
pace, and walked on behind the others, arriving at 
the convent door a few minutes after tlie rest 
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How happy Bertha felt ! she could have bounded, 
shouted, laughed, with mere girlish joy. She would 
soon be out in the world again, free to run in the 
woods round Arleigh, free to enjoy nature, and watch 
the birds and butterflies, free to ramble in her father's 
spacious gardens, and breathe the freshness of the 
verdure and flowers, free also to see her father and 
mother again ; but as the girl thought of the proud 
Earl and the vain, fickle Countess, somehow or other 
a shadow mingled with her raptures, and she pondered 
thoughtfully on what her reception might be with them. 
Still it was only a passing shadow. Judging their 
affection by the warmth and depth of her own, her 
momentary distrust passed away, and she panted for the 
time when she should be in their presence once more. 

That evening at vespers, Bertha's voice rang out 
purely and clearly. Never had there been such a glad, 
triumphant ring in it ; and all in the chapel listened 
breathless, as the full tones rose out so joyously in 
the somewhat difiicult solo that had been selected for 
her. 

Bertha's talent for singing church music had soon 
been noted in the convent. Not one of the nims 
had a voice to equal hers. Where they strained and 
laboured at a high note, Bertha would take it, and 
sustain it with ease, bringing it out as sweetly and 
naturally as a bird carols its morning hymn of praise. 
Therefore she was often selected to take the solos 
when a more difficult piece of music than usual was 
to be sung in the services; and it had become the 
custom in the convent to listen attentively to her, as 
one listens to rare, sweet singing. 
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The tidings Sister Agatha had told her haunted 
Bertha by night and day, but for some time it seemed 
as though her whisper had only been to delude her 
imagination. The daily round of mortifications and 
services went on as usual; there was no hint, no 
sign given, and the bright hopes began to die away 
again. 

However, one morning she was summoned to the 
presence of the Lady Abbess, and told she was to 
return home in three days' time. Bertlia could not 
resist a slight exclamation of girlish delight. Her 
naturally impulsive disposition would every now and 
then burst the bonds of restraint; so she turned quickly 
towards the mother, and said — 

** Oh, how glad I am I how rejoiced 1 shall be to 
feel myself at home once more !" 

Mother Winnifrede shook her head sadly, and told 
her such wild expressions of delight were unbecoming. 

" This short absence from among us is only tem- 
porary, Bertha. You will rejoice when the trial is 
over, and will return to our sheltering arms as to a 
haven of peace and hope. The rules of St Catherines 
are, that you remain away six whole months, that it 
may be judged whether your vocation is true or 
nof 

Bertha could hardly restrain another burst of satis- 
faction, but she wisely held her peace, and the mother 
went on giving her much exhortation, and counselling 
her to remain firm in the truth, and to keep up her 
religious duties as fervently as ever. 

"I nee4 not caution you against the allurements 
and flatteries of the world, my poor child, for they 
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will not be likely to tempt you. God has set you 
apart for His service by those indelible marks in your 
face; they will be a safeguard — doubtless, wisely given. 
Father Ambrose is to deliver a homily this afternoon 
to you and to the other five novices who are going 
out on trial May his words be blessed to you, and 
strengthen youl" 

Then the Lady Abbess retired, and Bertha during 
the next three days was kept busy with preparations 
for her departure. Extra duties, fresh services, many 
exhortations, much confession, and long counsels 
would fain have hedged her in as a security from 
all that might assail or attract her out in the world ; 
but Bertha felt through all a wild excitement that she 
was fain to conceal in her own heart. 

Return to the convent again ? Never ! she would 
die first As well give a caged bird freedom, and 
expect it to fly back to its wired trap, and put itself 
into confinement once more. 

" But you will come back, Bertha ; I am sure of 
that," said Sister Agatha, dolefully, when the young 
novice was giving forth her resolutions to her in 
private. " You are sure to return, for while you are 
nominally out of the convent, its rules and fetters 
seem to bind you still. You cannot escape, any more 
than yonder poor fly, now struggling in the spider's 
web, can loosen its wings and get free again." 

"We shall see," replied Bertha, firmly. 

"Ahl we shall see," echoed the sister, with a 
sigh. 

Never had the woods of Arleigh looked so luxu- 
riant as on that calm spring evening when Bertha, sur- 
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rounded by her escort of horsemen, first caught a 
glimpse of them, lighted up with sunset splendour. 
Never had the grand old turrets of the Castle towered 
out so majestically before, Bertha thought, as she now 
and then caught glimpses of them through the thick 
groves. With all the rapture of a long-absent daughter 
of the place, she watched the gradually opening view 
with a bounding and eager heart No school-girl of 
the present day, after a five years' banishment from 
home, could look forward with greater delight to a 
meeting with all the heart holds dear, than this poor 
young novice did then. Her doubts and depression 
had all passed away ; she saw herself once more the 
idolised daughter, die acknowledged heiress of the 
place. The past should only be a dream to her. 
Never would she return to the rigour, the austerities, 
and the penances of the convent again. Her parents 
would hardly remember now that she still bore traces 
of the terrible burning ; they would see only the love 
she had for them ; and the warmth of her heart should 
so draw them towards her again, that they would forget 
the lingering blemishes that still marred her appear>- 
ance. 

With a loud clash and clatter, the horses' hoofs 
sounded for a minute as they rapidly crossed the draw- 
bridge, then they sped across the courtyard, where 
numerous soldiers and servants were waiting about, 
some of them coming to offer their services to help 
the party to dismount, and others gazing with idle 
curiosity at the new-comers. Bertha felt half bewil- 
dered with joy as she entered her father's castle once 
more. She rushed across the entrance hall, ran up 
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the broad staircase, and raade her way towards her 
mother's private room, where Lady Alice was wont 
to pass some of her afternoon hours in her favourite 
occupation of embroidery. She tapped at the door 
with a trembling hand ; a faint " Come in " answered 
her summons, and she went into the room with a 
throbbing heart But no fair Lady Alice, in her costly 
robes, and with her pleasant presence, adorned the 
apartment, though her work was lying carelessly on 
the table, with the needle hanging from the silk, as 
though it had been thrown there hurriedly. Instead 
of her mother, Bertha confronted the eagle eyes and 
the cold looks of the haughty Dame Helen, her grand- 
mother. She drew back instinctively, and would have 
left the room at once, but the old lady beckoned her 
forward. 

" Don't run away. Bertha de Reade, I have come 
here on purpose to welcome you home after your long 
absence." 

All Bertha's gladness of heart died away in an in- 
stant ; she remembered her last meeting with her 
grandmother, and the old dull, frightened feeling came 
back, as Dame Helen rose majestically from her chair, 
and came closer to her. Whatever changes time had 
made on Bertha, it was evident it had been dealing 
gently with her grandmother, whose figure was as 
erect, whose face was as proud, and whose eyes were 
as keen ^s ever. She held Bertha's hand for a minute 
as she looked rigidly at her, and presently the young 
girl felt her hand dropped with an expression of disgust 

" You have not improved one bit Why did they 
let you loose, I want to know?" 
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" I have come home on my six months' probation," 
faltered her grandchild. 

" Ah ! I know, that is one of the ridiculous rules of 
the convent I would fain see done away with \ but in 
your case they need not have been so exact ; a closer 
confinement for the time would have answered far 
better." 

"Where is my mother?'* asked Bertha, faintly. 

" She will be here anon ; but I must carry my report 
to her first, she must not be frightened out of her wits 
again by seeing you too suddenly. Has your hair 
never grown since ?" 

" It would grow, but they thought it better to keep 
it short while I was at St Catherines." 

" Ah ! it did not matter much how you looked 
there, and that was the right place for you ; no one 
there would tell you your face is hopelessly dis- 
figured, end that you are a complete fright Nay, 
no whining !" exclaimed the hard old woman, as she 
shook the hapless Bertha, and frowned fiercely at her. 

" Let me go and find my mother; she will not be so 
cruel to me." 

Dame Helen laughed a light scornful laugh, 

" No, no ; she will not speak out as I do, she is 
far too refined for that ; she will only shudder, and 
faint, and weep, and shrink from looking at you. 
She will banish you out of her sight, that her languish- 
ing eyes may not be pained with so hapless a figure. 
She will spare her delicate nerves, you know!" 

The intense bitterness and irony of her grand- 
mother's sneers made poor Bertha shrink more and 
more away, and she stood helpless and drooping near 
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the door. A sorry figure she really looked at that mo- 
ment j the bright expression that often lit up her poor, 
marred face was utterly gone, and a frightened, timid 
look had taken its place ; the gentle smile, that still 
retained its sweetness, even in her altered state, had 
vanished away in terror, and her lips trembled as she 
strove to speak. Her head was bowed, tears ran 
down her cheeks ; and, in the short, coarse, hideous 
dress the convent had provided for her. Bertha made 
anything but an attractive appearance in her grand- 
mother's scrutinising eyes. 

Suddenly she nerved herself to try and open the 
door that she might escape from her uncomfortable 
position, and try to find her mother, or even Nurse 
Margery j but Dame Helen sprang forward, and drew 
back her hand* 

" Have a little patience, child ; I have not finished 
half I had to say yet Your good mother has given 
you permission to spend the next six months with me, 
and in the quiet and seclusion of my house, you will 
be able to prepare for your return to the privileges of 
the convent" 

" But I don't wish to leave my own home, and I 
have not seen my parents yet" 

"Your father is in London," muttered the old 
woman, " and I am pretty sure he has enough to em- 
ploy his thoughts without wishing to set his eyes on 
you ; as for your mother, why, I suppose you may see 
the Lady Alice for a while before we goj but no 
regrets, mind; no whimpering, and no weeping; just a 
brief farewell, and then we will mount our horses and 
be off to Oakmount." 
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In vain Bertha wept and entreated; she speedily 
found out this was to be her doom. The wily grand- 
mother had formed her plans before Bertha's return, 
and was now quite ready to carry them out. 

As years had sped on, Dame Helen's ambition for 
her family had grown stronger and stronger ; she 
seemed to live only with the desire of pushing them 
upwards in the world's estimation. The one wish of 
her heart was that the future of her race might be a 
glorious one, and for this she was ready to sacrifice 
anything ; she would run any risk, and go any lengths, 
so that their nobility and grandeur might be securely 
established. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DAME H]5:LEN'S HOME. 

illR NORMAN DE READE had in a measure 
disappointed his mother's expectations, for 
his experience began to prove that the sun- 
shine of his monarch's favour was as change- 
able and fleeting as the brightness of a showery morn- 
ing. Thick clouds were lowering over the political 
sky, and the EarFs position in London was at the 
present moment an anxious and a dangerous one. 
Therefore the ambitious Dame Helen turned her 
thoughts towards her younger son, William, and she 
began to single him out as the one who was after all 
to sustain the family honours unblemished. So she 
determined to leave him all her property and estates j 
the whole wealth of the family should be centred on 
him. Norman was growing unpopular, and Bertha 
had forever forfeited .all claim to her consideration. 
No one with a blemished face like hers should be 
her son William's rival. True, she was at present loose 
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from the convent, but her grandmother would have 
her in safe keeping till the friendly wall of St Cathe- 
rines closed on her again. Sir Norman and his wife 
were both likely to spend much of their time in 
London, and they gladly consented that Dame Helen 
should have the sole charge and responsibility of their 
daughter \ they were even grateful so firm a hand had 
offered to take the heavy care of her from them. 

But we have left poor Bertha standing trembling in 
the presence of her fierce grandmother, whose tongue, 
once set free, ran on without limit \ and she even re- 
buked the poor girl for her want of beauty in no 
gentle language. 

" May I see my mother?" asked Bertha, at last, in 
a piteous tone. 

" Oh I yes, I will not refuse that Your mother had 
not courage to wait here for you, so we will e'en go to 
her j" and takmg Bertha's hand, as though she dreaded 
she would break away fi*om her, and hide herself in 
some of the retreats of the Castle, she led her on to 
the library, a room chiefly remarkable for the spare 
proportion of books on its shelves. 

Lady Alice was seated near one of the great win- 
dows, and Father Andrew was standing beside her, 
administering advice it might be thought from the 
grave facies of both, as they talked there jn the fading 
daylight. The Countess looked much older than 
even years would have warranted, since her last part- 
ing with Bertha. Her high position had many 
anxieties and much vicissitude, and many wrinkles 
were already planting their marks on her once calm 
brow. But if her attractiveness had grown less, her 

H 
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desire to retain her youthful charms had grown greater, 
and all that care and skill could do were put in requi- 
sition to set her off. She wore a dress of rich silk, 
made after the fashion of the times, with a long flowing 
train, trimmed with a broad border of ermine. Her 
stomacher was adorned with sparkling jewels, and 
the sleeve-pouches were edged with ermine also. On 
her head was one of the extraordinary head-dresses of 
the period, in which ribbon and lawn were mingled to 
produce an immense structure. We might deem such 
an erection grotesque in our days, but the style then 
was considered peculiarly suitable to the Lady Alice, 
with her lofty beauty. 

A strange contrast to this imposing figure was the 
trembling Bertha, as she stood at the door with her 
grim grandmother. But no thought of her appearance 
troubled the poor girl now ; one glimpse of her mother 
uras enough ; in a moment she had flung herself on her 
knees before her, and with raised hands was pouring 
forth her intense emotion. 

" Oh ! mother, mother ! let me stay with you ; do 
not drive me from your presence, and I will be the 
best and truest of daughters." 

Lady Alice looked at the priest irresolutely. Bertha's 
voice moved her like an echo of old times, and for the 
moment she could have taken her to her heart and 
cherished her there, despite her disfigured face ; but 
the priest stooped down and whispered — 

" You will sin. Lady Alice, if you encourage her dis- 
obedience. You have given your child to our Holy 
Church, and the sacrifice will not be perfect if you 
waver now." 
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"Come, child, come," exclaimed the grandmother, 
firmly, when she had watched for a short time the 
pleadings of the girl and the waverings of the mother, 
as Berdia clung fondly to her. "Come, we must 
mount our horses at once, or we shall not get to the 
end of our journey before midnight" 

"Surely you will let mypoor Bertha stay with me some 
days ; it is doing an ill service to take her away so soon." 

The old woman whispered for a moment with the 
priest, and then replied, quietly, " It must be, Alice, 
she must leave you now; my men and horses are 
waiting in the coutt. With the fading twilight, and the 
full moon, we shall have good light for our journey. 
Come, Bertha, I can tarry no longer." 

Thus, with sobs and bitter grief, was Bertha sepa- 
rated from her mother, whose eyes, it must be said, 
shed many tears at the parting also, and thus she set 
out on her way, never more to tread her fether's halls, 
and never to behold her parents again. 

The frightened girl, as her grandmother half dragged 
her along the corridor, at one time heard footsteps 
close behind, and she turned round with a sudden 
hope that Nurse Margery was coming to the rescue. 
But alas ! no kindly face was there to greet her ; it was 
only Father Andrew walking cautiously in the distance, 
ready to give his aid should the young novice grow 
rebellious in her grief. 

Poor Margery was at rest now. She had never been 
well or happy since the night of Bertha's accident ; 
the misfortune to her darling young mistress, and the 
final parting with her, had given her a shock she had 
never recovered, and three years before she had peace- 
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fully died of a slow decline. Dorothy was gone away 
from the Castle also. Thomas Hinde had taken up 
the ploughshare again, and she had left her service 
to share his rustic labours and his home. 

Dame Helen, when once she had her victim fairly 
in her power, resisted all invitations to delay longer at 
the Castle. In vain was the supper laid in the great 
hall ; in vain was she informed the guest-chamber was 
ready ; she insisted on starting at once, though day- 
light had departed, and the cold beams of the moon 
mingling with the fast fading rays of twilight alone 
enlivened the scene. Bertha's horse was still in the 
courtyard beside her grandmother's favourite old 
roan. The men who formed the escort had snatched 
a hasty meal, and were already at their posts ; so in 
less time than one could relate .the story. Bertha found 
herself again across the drawbridge, and trotting 
rapidly along beside the grim Dame Helen. 

But few words were exchanged between them. 
Bertha looked round once to catch a glimpse of her 
old home, but her sight was so dim with tears, that 
she could not distinguish it amid the thick trees that 
seemed so shadowy and indistinct in the moonlight. 
Then she turned away, and her father's castle, with all 
its varied associations, became to her henceforth but 
a memory of the past 

Dame Helen's house was a large, irregular old 
mansion, built with timber, and. covered with dark- 
grey plaster. A more gloomy edifice could not well be 
seen, but it suited its present owner wonderfully. She 
dwelt there like a spider in its nest, brooding and 
watchful, only setting out on a journey when some 
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deed of more than usual importance demanded her 
assistance. In this old house she dreamt dreams, 
plotted various plans, and matured complicated 
schemes, that she would dart out every now and then 
to accomplish ; but, for her vindication, it must be 
said that these machinations were all for the ennoble- 
ment of her family. Her sole desire was the creation 
and future dignity of the house of De Reade, and her 
deepest passion was intense family pride. 

Oakmount, as the place was called, had been sadly 
neglected, and the close-tied purse of Dame Helen 
was not likely to pour forth its gold to pay for im- 
provements ; money must be hoarded as well as every- 
thing else, and must store by and by the family cof- 
fers. The large gardens round the house were half 
wild with over-luxuriance, and the thick-growing trees 
twined their branches in close embrace, almost shut- 
ting out the bright sunshine altogether. To this 
home then the Lady Bertha de Reade was taken, to 
prepare for her speedy return to the convent by strict 
duties and a course of never-ceasing devotion. 

Dame Helen, although she was worldly, grasping, 
cruel, and irreligious herself, had yet determined the 
young novice should have no slackness in her pious 
employments; so, when Bertha's feverish night of 
sleeplessness was over, her grandmother summoned 
her to her presence. The trembling girl came into 
the morning-room where Dame Helen usually spent 
some hours every day, and stood humbly awaiting the 
old lady's commands. If her grandmother had ap- 
peared stem and unpleasing in her riding-dress, she 
was a thousand times more so in her quaint morning 
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costume. She wore a robe of striped grey stuff, with 
dark fur round the drooping sleeves ; her head-dress 
was like a tall sugar-loaf; and sitting up in her hard 
chair, with her fierce restless eyes turned towards her 
grandchild, she looked like some fairy godmother, 
who might, if she willed it so, cast any spell she pleased 
on the unfortunate girL Then, with a spark of mali- 
ciousness in her dark eyes, she began to pour forth a 
list of duties to Bertha, so tedious and unending, that 
the service of the convent might have seemed light 
in comparison. 

Bertha, who was nearly heartbroken at being 
dragged away from her home, and who felt still in- 
clined to make excuses for her mother, and throw the 
whole burden of blame on Dame Helen, listened to 
the end without sign or reply. When her grandmother 
had finished. Bertha turned her face towards her, 
and there was intense firmness in the curve of her lip 
as she replied — 

" I doubt much the efficacy of so much formality 
in my service to God. I trust I shall ever worship 
Him in sincerity and truth without these binding rules 
and "observances." 

Dame Helen looked astonished that such a timid 
girl should venture to reply, and said, angrily — 

" Don't cavil at and dispute my orders. Bertha. I 
wish your life here to be merely a preparation for your 
return to St Catherines." 

"But I shall never return to St Catherines," an- 
swered the novice ; and she spoke with an energy that 
showed she meant what her words implied. 

" Never return to St Catherines 1 " repeated her 
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grandmother slowly, as though doubting the evidence 
of her hearing ; " of course you will return there. The 
very day your six months' probation expires you will 
enter the convent gates again, to come out no more 
in this life." 

" I will never give my consent, grandmother." 

" Then you shall go without your consent How 
dare you argue with me, you malapert?" 

" If you take me by force to the convent, I will 
still persist in my refusal to become a mm. If you 
drag me to the altar, on its very steps I will decline 
to take the vows." 

"Bertha, Bertha! how dare you talk thus?" ex- 
claimed her grandmother, springing from her seat and 
catching at her shoulder with the purpose of adminis- 
tering one of her shakes ; but the novice slipped aside 
and stood firmly and bravely confronting her. She 
felt no timid girl now, but a determined, resolute 
woman, ready to assert and keep to her own opinions ; 
and she said, slowly — 

"A nun's life is not my vocation, and I cannot be 
professed while this is the case." 

" Do you not fear some dreadful judgment will fall 
on you, Bertha ? The holy priests will anathematise 
you ; you will be cursed and thrust beyond the pale oi 
the Church." 

"The priest cannot thrust me out of the true 
Church of God. I hope ever to find my refuge there 
as a lowly follower of the blessed Jesus ; and I need no 
conventwallstomake me a faithful soldier of the cross." 

Dame Helen threw herself back in her chair in dis- 
may, and if so stem a woman could tremble and turn 
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pale, it may be said she did so now, as she hoarsely 
exclaimed — 

"What dreadful heresy have you got hold of, 
Bertha? Surely, surely, the hateful doctrines of that 
disaffected arguing priest of Lutterworth have never 
reached your ears ? " 

"I believe in what Wickliffe teaches," replied 
Bertha, unflinchingly. 

"You cannot mean what you say, child," rejoined 
her grandmother, in terror. ** Know you not that the 
followers of Wickliffe have been severely persecuted ? '* 

Bertha remained silent, and Dame Helen went on — 

" They have been put in prison, and punished in 
many ways. You know not what you mean, Bertha." 

" I speak in no vain or rebellious mood, grand- 
mother \ but what I assert is true, and I am thankful 
from my heart so pure an enlightenment has been 
granted me. \ am 2, follower of Wickliffe ; nothing 
can change my conviction, nay, not even persuasion 
can alter me." 

" But persecution may," rejoined Dame Helen, half 
beside herself with fury. " I have half a mind to de- 
nounce you to the bishops. They have obtained an 
Act from the King, and they can punish believers in 
guch heresy as they please. When the prison doors 
are locked on you, your boasted courage will speedily 
vanish. Withdraw your words, I say, and have done 
with such heretical conceits." 

" I fear not persecution," replied Bertha, calmly; 
" and nothing can alter my convictions, for my strength 
is in God, and my belief is in His truth." 

Dame Helen would fain have used her favourite 
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mode of chastisement, and have given her refractory 
grandchild a severe beating, or at least an effectual 
shaking, but there was something in Bertha's look as 
she stood resolutely before her that made the proud 
woman for once in her life a coward. 

No statue could be more unmoved than Bertha was 
when her grandmother threatened to denounce her 
to the bishops/ A secret power seemed to uphold 
her; she would not have flinched in her assertions, 
or in her deep-seated belief, had all the bishops, with 
their fraudulently-procured Act, been present to ex- 
amine her themselves. She would have given up no 
single inch of vantage-ground, but would have been 
unmoved under threats, brave under punishment, 
counting herself happy indeed if deemed worthy to 
suffer in Christ's cause. 

After many threats, much sophistry, and, in the 
end, passionate reproaches, Dame Helen at last walked 
out of the morning-room, leaving Bertha to seek 
strength where she knew well it could be found — in 
fervent prayer and silent communion with God. 

If she was calm and supported amid her troubles. 
Dame Helen was anything but tranquil. She roved 
about the old house like a disturbed spirit, venting her 
anger on any one who came in her way. Woe betide 
the unfortunate tenants who asked any favour of her 
at this time ; they were sure to go away disappointed 
and aggrieved. Woe betide her waiting-maids ; pretty 
Jane Morton and Maude White had their ears red 
and ringing with repeated chastisements from their 
irate mistress, and they shrunk terrified from her loud 
voice and angry scoldings. 
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JAME HELEN keptupnoexpensive hospitality 
in her establishment Instead of feasting in 
the great hall with her dependents and ser- 
vants, as was generally the custom in those 
days, she was among the first to adopt the new Cashion, 
then coming into vogue, and she dined in a private 
parlour, either quite alone, or with the few friends who 
sought her company. Much grumblmg and discontent 
arose among her people on account of this pride or 
stinginess, as her custom was severally called ; but the 
lady was not one to be much moved by what people 
said or thought of her, and she took her meals in grim 
state every day. Thus poor Bertha was much alone 
with her, and was subject to continual reproaches and 
much severity. 

" Constant dropping wears away the hardest stone," 
thought the old lady ; and her arguments and threats 
broke forth in various and divers words, but all with- 
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out making any new impression on the young novice. 
She would not consent to return to the convent, and 
she would not alter her religious belief; so her grand- 
mother found she had taken a much more difficult 
task than she had bargained for when she carried the 
Lady Bertha de Reade from her father's castle, and 
had taken the sole guardianship of her affairs. 

After a while, the burden of so difficult a charge 
became wearisome to the old lady^ and she deter- 
mined to try and get rid of Bertha in the same manner 
anxious mothers dispose of their daughters in the 
present day. As Bertha would not return to the con- 
vent and become a nun, a husband must be sought 
for her, and Dame Helen cast her eyes about to try 
and secure a suitable match. But here again great 
difficulties arose : the poor novice, with a disfigured 
face, short hair, and timid manners, was not likely to 
suit a man who worshipped beauty, and sought out 
perfection in appearance. Nor would a needy, am- 
bitious man do, for Bertha was disinherited, and 
neither her father's land nor money would come into 
her lot So Dame Helen turned her attention to a 
certain neighbour of hers, who had always been flat- 
tered by any little notice she had been pleased to 
show him. He had once followed the goldsmith's 
craft, but having been knighted by the indulgent King, 
had at once given up all thoughts of trade, and in- 
vested his money in a large estate, which he mis- 
managed to his heart's content Dame Helen in her 
heart knew he was a coxcomb, and a man whose intel- 
lect (if he really possessed any) was totally obscured by 
his vanity, pretension, and arrogance ; yet she deemed 
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him worthy of being a suitor for her grandchild's 
favour, and she sent him an invitation accordingly. 

" What can an obstinate girl like Bertha expect?" 
argued she. " Without beauty, without money, and 
with her head as full of wrong notions and heretical 
opinions as ever it can hold, she may deem herself 
fortunate if even a fool like Sir Thomas Graves will 
marry her." 

One day Bertha was surprised by pretty Jane 
Morton's appearance in her chamber with a hand- 
some suit of clothes'in her arms. She laid the things 
on the table with a knowing smile, 

" My mistress sends you these, and bids you dress 
yourself without delay." 

" Are these fine things for me ?" asked Bertha, with 
surprise. 

She had hitherto worn the dress she had brought 
from the convent, and here were clothes of the newest 
fashion and of the richest texture. A purple and 
white skirt of the finest wool, with large sleeves trim- 
med with velvet; a handsome girdle embroidered 
with gold, and sparkling with bright gems; and' a 
head-dress of ribbons that was a very marvel from its 
size and formation. Well might Bertha stare, as the 
young maid-servant stood simpering before her. 

Presently Dame Helen came in with a casket of 
jewels, which she opened and displayed to her grand- 
child. 

"You may wear these to-day, Bertha," she said, 
with more kindness in her voice than she usually 
favoured her with. " Put this necklace, these ear- 
rings, and the rings on ; I will lend them to you now, 
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but who knows whether or not they may not soon be 
yours altogether. There is company expected to-day, 
so try and look your best." 

Bertha did try, for so simple a command as that 
was not one she was disposed to cavil at With the 
assistance of the skilful Jane the robe was soon put 
on, and the head-dress was fastened in its fitting place. 
Then the novice took a glimpse at herself in the 
polished steel mirror, and was surprised at the trans- 
formation. The marks — ^so cruel and deep set — still 
disfigured her brow, but they showed less when shaded 
by the short curls Alice had carefully trained to hide 
them, and the soft blue ribbons formed a kind of 
background to her features that was not unbecoming. 
The sight of one of her eyes was utterly gone, and 
the lid was somewhat drooping ; but still even that 
blemish was not so conspicuous as of yore, and the 
other rude marks of the scorching were gone. For 
the rest, Bertha's complexion was as beautiftil as of 
old ; her neck and arms were purely white, her mouth 
as flexible, her lips as rosy, and her teeth as perfect 
as ever. Her figure was unimpaired, and now the 
timidity of the frightened novice had disappeared. 
Bertha drew herself up to her full height, and looked 
tall and graceful as she stood there with her rich robes 
falling m soft folds round her. 

She laughed pleasantly as she glanced at herself in 
the jnirror. 

" Why, Jane, your fingers *are like those of a fairy; 
you work marvels with your apt skill I hardly know 
myself now, I am so fine a lady." 

But though Bertha's tone was light, and her manner 
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playful, there was a deep throb of gratitude in her 
heart that, after all, her appearance was not so un- 
sightly and revolting as once seemed likely. People 
would not turn from her now, and chide and hate her 
because she was disfigured. 

All God's works are created beautiful, from the 
rose-tinted clouds that float past in the azure sky to 
the bright birds that twitter in the trees, and the 
thousand-hued flowers that light up and glorify the 
dark earth; and Bertha loved all these things, and 
had often felt sad when she felt she had no place or 
part in the world of beauty. 

Everything seemed perfection but that face of 
hers that had been so wofuUy hurt and marred. She 
had suffered so much from this injury, that the poor 
girl had begun to consider it a fault Had it not 
banished her from her place in her father's home? 
had it not driven her into strange scenes and uncon- 
genial guardianship? and had it not cost her her 
parents' love? Would her father turn from her if he 
saw her now, and deem her unworthy to be his child? 
Would her mother look at her with that expressive 
shudder of hers that Bertha remembered and under- 
stood so well, if she could stand before her at the 
present moment? Ah! at that last dread interview 
the poor novice had been frightened and ill at ease \ 
but that miserable feeling had vanished now ; she felt 
brave and strong ; and could she only see her mother 
once more, she would pour forth such a warmth of 
love and devotion to her, that Lady Alice would be 
softened, and take her once more to her proper place 
in her heart 
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Then Lady Bertha looked out at the sky, bright 
glimpses of which could be seen through the tangled 
woods that surrounded Oakmount, and thought of 
that other Parent's love who does not turn away from 
His children when they are chastened and sorrowful, 
but is ever near through all — to strengthen in life and 
to cheer in death. His love must ever be her hope 
and refuge now her earthly parents had disowned her. 

Thinking thus, Bertha forgot all about her fine dress, 
and the banquet Dame Helen was expecting her to 
share, till at last she was roused by Jane Morton's 
rushing frantically into the room and exclaiming — 
" Oh ! my Lady Bertha, come quickly ; my mistress 
has been waiting for you ; the dishes are on the table, 
and — and — do come, please," added Jane, out of 
breath with her excitement and exertions. 

Bertha accordingly went downstairs expecting to 
see a large company of Dame Helen's friends and 
kinsmen, but she found there was no one in the large 
parlour but her grandmother and one solitary guest 
Bertha glanced at him, and her attention was riveted 
in an instant ; never had such a figure met her eyes 
before, and she ^ew not whether to smile or to be 
grave. 

In that age extravagance in dress was the order of 
the day; nothing seemed too costly or too prepos- 
terous to be worn ; fashion had run riot in trying to 
please all tastes ; and in the most grotesque form of 
the newest fashion Sir Thomas Graves had arrayed 
himself for the occasion. His dress was like an 
elaborate piece of patchwork; various colours and 
shades made up the whole. One sleeve was a deeo 
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blue, the other a pale yellow ; one of his stockings 
was pure white, another blushing crimson ; his girdle 
was gold and green; on one foot was a highly or- 
namented shoe, on the other an embroidered 
boot ; added to this, his eyes were bright blue, and 
his curly hair and pointed beard were of vivid brick- 
red. 

Bertha, who of late years had seen none but the 
darkly-clad men of the monastery in their grave 
priestly robes, could scarcely conceal a start when 
the whimsical little figure of Sir Thomas met her 
view; but she soon discovered he was bowing and 
smiling most vigorously at her, evidently expecting 
an equally gracious welcome from herself. 

The table was laid out with Dame Helen's massive 
gold service ; not a plate, spoon, or dish but was of 
the pure metal, and on each article the coat of arms 
of the De Reade family was elaborately engraved. 
This service was to be a family heir-loom, and Nor- 
man and William had in former days wondered who 
would be the happy possessor of it when the old 
grand-dame's will was opened. The dishes were well 
filled also, for an elaborate entertainment had been 
provided, enough for a dozen guests ; but evidently 
no others were expected, and the trio soon found 
themselves seated at the table trying to do justice to 
the feast 

Little Sir Thomas talked on without ceasing ; anec- 
dotes without point and tales without an ending 
were poured forth with marvellous rapidity; and while 
Bertha was listening to one part of his discourse, 
tryino" to make out its meaning, she found he had 
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rambled off into quite a different narrative, and was 
holding forth on a fresh topic. 

It was marvellous to behold the grim smiles with 
which Dame Helen listened to all this vapid empty 
prattle. She put in a condescending word or two now 
and tlien to show she was listening ; she nodded gra- 
ciously at him, caught at a meaning where none 
existed, ahd tried to take up the tangled threads of 
his conversation and arrange them coherently, all the 
time keeping strict watch on her grandchild to see 
what impression was being made. 

Bertha wondered above all things at her grand- 
mother's patience. How the stem, clever old woman 
could take apparent pleasure in such discoiu'se amazed 
her, and she could not understand the part she was 
playing* It was all made clear to her the next 
morning, however. Behind the house was a large 
pleasance or garden, where Bertha spent some of her 
time when she could escape from the rigid duties her 
grandmother had hitherto imposed on her. The day 
after Sir Thomas Graves' visit, she prepared to wander 
there as usual after breakfast She was dressed in 
pale-green taffetas, with pretty bows of the same colour 
in her hair, skilfully arranged under Jane Morton's 
guidance. One thing had been very noticeable in 
Dame Helen's present treatment of her grandchild. 
All the sombre robes of the convent had disappeared 
as if by magic, and in their place elegant dresses had 
been procured, suited to Lady Bertha's youth and 
station in life. Thus she was habited becomingly, 
and looked refined and graceful as she took her walk 
to the pleasance, where she was. soon revelling in the 
I 
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fresh perfume of the flowers. No fragile exotics 
tempted one with their many-shaped blossoms in 
those days, but still there was an abundant display of 
good old-fashioned English flowers in these half-wild 
gardens of Dame Helen's that was pleasant to be- 
hold. 

Bertha wandered to a piece of green sward that 
was lightly shaded by lime-trees, and that had a 
marble fountain in its centre. Here a pair of pea- 
cocks generally sported themselves, and when they 
heard Bertha's call they came running up with theit 
feathers glistening in the sunshine. Loving all living 
creatures as she did, these birds soon became her 
pets, and. she had supplied herself with crumbs of 
cockle-bread for their delectation. Drawing a small 
parcel of them from the embroidered pocket at her 
girdle, she sprinkled them on the grass, and amused 
herself with watching the eagerness erf" the showy birds 
as they rapidly picked them up. 

This morning a new kind of liberty seemed granted 
to Bertha. Long after her usual hour of recall she 
was permitted to remain in the garden, and no harsh 
summons came for her — ^no loud voice was heard 
calling from the windows, and no messenger had been 
sent to hurry her in-doors. She fully enjoyed her 
newfound freedom without troubling herself about 
the cause. But an interruption came at last, and it 
arrived in the form of Sir Thomas .Graves, who was 
seen emerging down a side-path, and looking not 
much unlike an overgrown peacock himself in his 
gorgeoi^s apparel. He wore an entirely different suit 
to the one he appeared in the day before, for rumour 
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said he had half a hundred changes of dress, some of 
which were made of golden tissue. Bertha, though 
she admired the showy peacocks, was yet sensible of 
a thorough contempt of a human being who might be 
said to approach their type, and she felt rather vexed 
at interruption in such a guise. 

He came up smiling and self-satisfied, and greeted 
Bertha with an elaborate bow, which she returned 
with a formal courtesy, and then stood waiting for what 
was to come next But Sir Thomas was not slow in 
introducing the dearest wish of his heart to her notice, 
and she soon found herself listening to a bombastic 
declaration of love from him. To win an Earl's 
daughter was an honour he had scarcely ventured to 
dream of; and here was one her grandmother had 
half promised should be his for the winning, so there 
was some triumph and confidence in his tone. Had 
Bertha been ten times more disfigured than she was, 
it would not have mattered to him ; her rank would 
have been the same, and the glamour of ambition 
would have blinded him to all imperfections. 

Bertha listened in amazement as he poured forth 
his dainty flatteries, and oflfered to make her mistress 
of his home and queen of his affections. She felt at 
first vexed and angry at his presumption, and then a 
ludicrous view of the case struck her, and she gave 
way to merriment^ answering his appeal in an arch 
playful manner that discomfited him more than a 
grave refusal would have done. 

" Ah 1 Lady Bertha, you know not how deeply I 
love you, or you would not jest at my afi*ection." 

"Love must indeed be of sudden growth, Sir 
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Thomas. Yesterday mom you were a perfect 
stranger to me." 

" Pity, pity, fair lady ! Had I known you a cen- 
tury, I could not prize you more." 

But his appeal was in vain, and the interview ended 
by his returning by the way he came, and by Bertha's 
running into the house. 

Dame Helen was evidently watching for her, and 
came forward with an inquiring look on her face. 

" Have you seen Sir Thomas Graves?" 

"Yes, I have seen him," replied she, laughing, 
" but he is gone now, and I know not whether to be 
most amused at his absurdity, or vexed with his pre- 
sumption." 

" Soho I then you have refused him?" 

" Of course I have I You surely would not have 
me many such a coxcomb, a man without sense, or 
any one good sterling quality." 

" You are a perfect vixen, Bertha de Reade, as well 
as an utter idiot," exclaimed the indignant old woman, 
in a burst of impatience. " Sir Thomas Graves was 
good enough for you, and you might have deemed 
yourself fortunate in having such an offer from a rich 
man ;" and then came forth a volley of taunts and 
threats, that drove poor Bertha at last to her room in 
tears. Sir Thomas might justly have deemed himself 
avenged had he known what she was made to suffer 
on his account 

Discomfited in this plan. Dame Helen speedily 
cast her eyes about elsewhere, and the next time she 
fixed on Lord Lorton. A greater contrast than he 
w*as to Sir Thomas could hardly be imagined. Stout, 
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burly, and loud, he sought rather to win by storm 
than by pretty speeches. Again the banquet was 
laid out in the private parlour, and again poor Bertha 
was put under review at the feast But this time she 
appeared less than ever to advantage, for she shrank 
from the coarse speeches and unpleasant looks of the 
bold Lord Lorton, and seemed once more to have 
shrunk into the timidity of the novice. She could 
hardly venture to reply or raise her eyes to him, so 
the interview came to naught, and he left Dame 
Helen's house with words of unrestrained displeasure. 

We are not going to enter into all the schemes of 
the wily old woman to get rid of her grandchild. 
There were many more banquets, many more guests 
invited ; but at the end of a month, there was no more 
chance of poor Bertha's having a home of her own 
than there was at first 

And so Dame Helen went on lamenting the charge 
she had thus taken on her hands. A burden Bertha 
was to her, and a burden she was likely to remain. 
She would willingly have denounced her as a Lollard, 
and have had her imprisoned. Many others of Wick- 
liffe's followers were at that present moment groaning 
in their chains, and why should not Bertha suffer also ? 
But this might lead to publicity and family disgrace, 
so the idea was speedily thrust aside. And then her 
busy brains devised such a scheme, that, had we not 
the veritable chronicle of the times she lived in, we 
might easily imagine the history to be but the wild 
vagaries of an over-excited fancy. 

For some days Bertha had been aware her grand- 
mother was in a more morose mood than usual. She 
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hardly spoke when they met at meals ; and Bertha, 
who still wore the costly dresses that had been pre- 
pared for her, wandered about the grounds in gloomy 
reveries, that -she tried in vain to banish. No more 
banquets in the parlour, no more suitors for her 
hand — ^all was solitude and dulness. They met in the 
early morning, and they parted at night, with hardly a 
word of greeting, for Bertha's respectful salutations 
were rudely thrust aside, or unheeded altogether. But 
this state of things between the ill-matched relatives 
could not last long. Dame Helen's restless nature 
grew more impatient than ever undpr the enforced 
calm, and the elements of discord and hate were but 
gathering up in silence, to burst forth in renewed fury 
over poor Bertha's head. 
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bertha's choice. 




|0T, heavy July weather was ripening the 
fruit and making the cattle pant in the 
pastures, when one morning Bertha, who 
had been vainly trying to get a breath of 
cool air even in the shade, was driven into the house 
by a sudden thunder-storm. Large splashing drops 
of rain fell with tropical violence on the thirsty land, 
and she stood at the lattice of her chamber watching 
the steam-like mist that rose from the hills, and the 
numberless tiny rivulets that were trickling rapidly 
down the garden paths. 

A quick knocking at the door of the room disturbed 
her, and quickly opening it, she found, not Jane 
Morton, as she expected, but her grandmother, who 
for the first time had come to pay her a visit upstairs. 
Bertha started, as well she might, at the sight of so 
unlooked-for a visitor, and she would fain have shown 
her hospitality by giving her a chair and closing the 
lattice, but the dame waved her off. 
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" I am not going to sit down, Bertha de Reade, nor 
need you shut out every breath of air while I am 
up here. My words will be few, but they will be to 
the purpose. Prepare at once to return to St Cath- 
erines." 

" I am not going there," replied Bertha, firmly. 
"My decision has already been told you on that 
subject, and time only makes me more determined 
than ever." 

" A girl's decision and determination, forsooth !" 
exclaimed the dame, with a sneer. " I was an idiot 
ever to have listened to you, but there are ways of - 
compelling you, remember. And now I give you the 
choice of two expedients. You shall forthwith go 
back to the convent, or renounce your name and 
position forever. If you remain out in the world, 
you must no longer be known as the Earl de Readers 
daughter. Your death shall be announced, and you 
shall henceforth herd with peasants, dress like a pea- 
sant, have neither money, state, nor rank, but be as 
one of the common people on your father's lands," 

Bertha listened, pale and trembling, as the old 
woman went on — 

" You are henceforth dead to your people. None 
shall hear of you more ; aiid if ever you breathe your 
name, or tell from whom you sprang, the direst ven- 
geance shall fall on you. Are you prepared for all this?" 

There was no reply, only a deep crimson flush on 
the girFs face, and a rising spirit at her heart that 
grew stronger and stronger. 

" Take your choice at once, Bertha, and think I am 
merciful in giving you a choice at all. I could speedily 
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summon Father Ambrose here if I wished, and com- 
pel you to return to the convent. There are punish- 
ments there that would make even your haughty lips 
utter the binding vow." 

" Never, never 1 I could die first ** 

Dame Helen laughed. 

" It is a pity you are not going to be made a martyr 
of. Your vows shall be less glorious now. Instead 
of binding yourself to the Holy Church, you shall 
bind yourself to a race of swineherds and rustics, the 
lowest and the meanest in the land. Down on your 
knees, proud girl, and promise me solemnly you will 
never reveal your name or station." 

There was a moment's hesitation in the young 
girl's look. It seemed terrible thus to bind herself to 
the mysterious and unknown life her grandmother 
spoke of; still there was freedom in it There was a 
prospect of emancipation both from the dreaded con- 
vent and from the life that had become almost un- 
bearable with her grandmother ; and above all, there 
was no sacrifice of the dearest belief of her heart, or 
the deep-seated scruples of her conscience. 

Dame Helen saw the look of irresolution, and took 
advantage of it at once. She had worked herself up 
to a passion now, as maiiy other people do when they 
are very much in earnest, and have an object in view. 
So she half forced, half dragged her grandchild for- 
ward, and made her kneel. 

" Down, down, I say," muttered she, " and repeat 
the words after me : * I, the Lady Bertha de Reade, on 
condition of being allowed to remain out of St Cath- 
erines, do henceforth renounce my name, my posi- 
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tion, and rank ; and, while I live, will never reveal to 
mortal who I am, and I promise to keep all my 
former history a profound secret' " 

The words were no sooner uttered than Dame Helen 
raised her grandchild to her feet, grasped her by the 
shoulder, and said, with a mocking laugh — 

" Now there will be some pretended mourning at 
Arleigh. The Lady Alice will look irresistible in her 
garb of woe, and will make a lament for her Bertha, 
now she is fairly rid of her. As for you, the choice is 
irretrievably made. Call me grandmother no longer. 
In the eyes of the world you are henceforth my 
servant, so act your part well ; but, that the truth may 
not be suspected, I will carry you to Rockley, and 
there you shall spend the rest of your days in retire- 
ment and seclusion." 

"Why are you so cruel, grjuidmother? Why am I 
thus separated from all that is dear to me ? I would 
fain have been a loving child and a dutiful daughter." 

" Your parents will not have you,'* replied the piti- 
less old woman. ** They have disinherited you long 
ago, and care not what becomes of you now." 

"That I will never believe. Some wicked plans 
have been devised against me, some cruel influence 
has been at work. Oh, grandmother ! you have been 
to blame in all this." 

" Be quiet, audacious girl, and think rather of the 
name you are to bear in your new condition ; there 
are Kitties, and Biddies, and Mollies enough in the 
world for you to choose from." 

But Bertha's thoughts wandered off to the convent, 
where her friend Sister Agatha was even now watch* 
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ing for her return. She remembered the pale, suffer- 
ing nun, whose sorrows were heavier, and whose 
lot was still harder to bear than her own; and she 
said, meekly, " If I must change my name, call, me 
Agatha." 

" Rather a fine one for a peasant girl, but it shall 
be as you please. As for your surname, it requires 
but little change; drop the *De' and it becomes 
common enough ; those of low estate have no second 
name. And now, Agatha Reade, you must get ready, 
for we have a long journey before us. You must 
take off these tawdry garments. Soft wool, gay- 
coloured velvets, and costly furs are not for pea- 
sant's wear. I will send you suitable apparel, and 
then we will set out on our last travel together." 

Dame Helen went quickly out of the room, and 
Bertha walked to her window like one in a dream. 
What was to come next in her chequered life ? How 
strange it all was I Would there ever be peace and 
happiness again to her, or would this poverty and low 
position be something very terrible to bear, some- 
thing that would make her distrustful and wicked, 
and shut out the hope of God and heaven? Oh, 
no 1 that could never be. "Though He slay nft, yet 
will I trust in Him," murmured she; and then she 
went to the lattice, and looked out in the soft July 
afternoon. 

The heavy storm had passed away now; only a 
low distant rumble, of the thunder reminded one oi 
the late outburst There was almost a sound of re- 
joicing among the leaves and flowers, as they lifted 
tlieir heads and rustled with the refreshing drops of 
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rain that still hung on them. Far away in the hori- 
zon the sky was calm and blue, and Bertha looked 
there, as though her sight could pierce beyond, and 
get faint glimpses of the heavenly and unknown. 

"It all seems strange now," mused she, "but my 
merciful Father in heaven knows all my life's history. 
He sees it from beginning to end ; and shall I rebel 
and grow faint-hearted because some of the steps 
seem dreary and desolate? Oh, no 1 I will not shrink 
from His leading, but will go hopefully on, praying 
that sin may not touch me, or unbelief banish me 
from His favour; then, in whatever state I am, He 
will be near me still." 

It was wonderful how ea^ everything seemed after 
this silent communing with her own heart. Even a 
faint dawn of hope came to her, and she watched the 
trees quivering in the sunshine with their leaves laden 
with shining raindrops. 

It was wonderful how little emotion she felt when 
Dame Helen returned with her arms full of clothing, 
which she threw scornfully on the trestle-supported 
table. Coarse flanneb robes, a linen girdle, and plain 
head-dress — such was the attire Lady Bertha was 
henceforth to appear in. 

Her grandmother helped her to dress, and her thin 
bony fingers trembled as she impatiently fastened the 
peasant's clothes, and then with a mocking laugh 
took a survey of Bertha. But had she expected her 
soul would have grown mean and craven in sympathy 
with her dress, she was doomed to disappointment, 
for never had her grandchild looked more truly 
noble and dignified than at the moment she first 
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appeared in peasant's guise. There was an expres- 
sion in her face the old woman could not understand, 
a spirit of strength that outward circumstances had no 
power to subdue — ^a glimpse of the higher life that 
cannot be crushed; and Dame Helen turned away 
uneasily as she priesented her with the large cloak 
that was to cover up her disguise from the servants of 
Oakmount 
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CHAPTER XL 

NEW SCENES. 

(EVERAL horses were pawing the ground 
impatiently as Dame Helen and her grand- 
child made their appearance on the terrace, 
and several retainers stood by, evidently 
waiting for their mistress. They were sullen, ill-look- 
ing men, who went about their work silently, with no 
cheerful recognition of the dame. She was no favour- 
ite among her people, for she ruled them by fear, and 
not by love. Not a cottage home had ever been 
cheered by her visits. Never had the sick been 
ministered to, or the sorrowful comforted by her 
presence or assistance ; so she reaped the reward by 
always having discontented disaffected people about 
her house. By her directions Bertha gathered her 
long riding-cloak carefully round her, and then, with- 
out a word or look of regret at the gloomy walls of Oak- 
mount, she took her place by her grandmother's side, 
and set out for the new life that was dawning for her. 
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New scenes were opening out that seemed all dark 
and mysterious. She had been rudely thrust from 
the companionship of her equals ; and, worse than 
all, from the happiness of her childhood's home ; and 
now the future was all before her, with fresh interests 
and fresh hopes. 

"God will be near me still," whispered she, and 
then, with that sweet comfort cherished in her heart, 
she went on fearlessly, knowing that, whatever hap- 
pened, " all would be well " with her. 

She was infinitely happier than Dame Helen who 
rode by her side, and favoured her every now and 
then with a scowl, and who, with all her worldly wisdom, 
felt far from being at ease. She had sent off news of 
Bertha's death to Arleigh, and was determined every 
clue of her whereabouts should be lost A fresh 
relay of horses and servants joined them at their 
resting-place, about half-way on their journey, and 
even these were dismissed and sent away when they 
reached the gates of Rockley. Then her grandmotha: 
took the cloak from Bertha's shoulders, gave it to her 
to carry, and thus, in guise of mistress and maid, they 
made their appearance at the door of the house. 

If Oakmount had been ill-kept and gloomy, Rockley 
was ten times more so. It was situated on a small 
estate Dame Helen's husband had bought, and had 
sjeldom been occupied by the lamily. Half of the 
rooms were shut up, and the light of day never 
penetrated into their deep recesses of dust and cob- 
webs. The hall and one or two apartments were 
kept in order, and here a steward, called Fritz, and 
his wife Hilda, lived, quarrelled, and grew old together. 
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Fritz collected the rents on the estate, and his wife 
milked the cows, made butter, sold eggs, and kept the 
house. To this worthy pair it was Dame Helen's 
plan to consign her grandchild as a kind of helper. 

With more consideration than was usual to so stern 
a lady, she told Hilda she sympathised with her 
growing age and infirmities, and had brought her a 
young girl who would take some of the burden from 
her shoulders. 

"She is not very skilful yet," whispered the dame, 
** but' with your good teaching she will soon be handy 
enough ; so don't spare her, she is young and healthy," 

Hilda felt a kind of timidity when she first looked 
at Bertha, Though dressed in peasant's clothes, there 
was a stately air about her very unlike a servant's, 
and there was a pathetic look of appeal in her 
poor injured face tiiat silenced even Hilda's tongue. 
However, familiarity removes that kind of awe ; and 
when Hilda saw the girl was dressed no better than 
herself, and was treated in every way as a servant by 
Dame Helen, her respect grew less, and her tongue 
found its license again. 

Dame Helen shut herself up in her rooms, and was 
seen but little by the other inmates of the house. 
Hilda carried up her meals, and waited on her, so 
several days passed away before Bertha even caught 
a glimpse of her grandmother again. 

During all this time, Hilda had been trying to make 
her useful, and a difficult task she had, for eveiythmg 
was new to Bertha, and she only half understood the 
old woman's mode of talking. 

" Here, Agatha Reade, feed these calves, make the 
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butter, light the fires, fetch the water," echoed through 
the old house, till Bertha was half bewildered. She 
forgot to answer to her new name, and blundered 
about her work dreadfully. Yet, strange to say, she 
liked Rockley, for, from its windows there was a 
glorious view of the sea, and for the first time in her 
life Bertha enjoyed a glimpse of the mighty ocean. 
The sight had come to her unexpectedly, as she and 
her grandmother rode up the hill that led to Rockley, 
and then, overwhelmed with the sight, she had drawn 
up her horse suddenly, and remained for a moment 
amazed and overcome. But Dame Helen had 
roughly called on her to come on, and thus cut short 
her first thoughts of rapture. But when her mind was 
once opened to the pleasure of so grand a contempla- 
tion, she lost no opportunity of renewing it. What 
matter to her if old Hilda stormed and scolded all 
day? — at eve she could look out on the vast waters, 
watch the sun go down apparently in the midst of 
them, and flood the whole rippling surface, and the 
whole western sky, with gorgeous colouring. She 
could watch the stars come out one by one, and see 
their tiny rays reflected on the calm bosom of the 
deep* Then her thoughts would soar away to Him 
who created all these beautiful things — the Mighty 
One who " inhabiteth eternity," but yet who does not 
despise the prayers and struggles of such a little one 
as she was. 

Her love of the sea led her into dangers. Beyond 
Rockley there was a wood, the trees of which grew 
down the sloping cliff" nearly to the edge of the 
waters, and all round the cliffs were yellow sands and 
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abrupt rocks that Bertha loved to climb when she 
could escape from Hilda's supervision. Her great 
ambition was to get round the point, as she rightly 
supposed there must be a still larger expanse of ocean 
visible there ; and one day she set out to explore. 
The view amply repaid her, for there was a long 
stretch of apparently limitless sea that gave her new 
ideas of the grand and infinite. 

Wearied with climbing, she sat down to watch the 
waves that rippled in with such a constant pulsation 
at the margin of the tide. The changes of light and 
shade, and the soft, monotonous sounds soothed her, 
and she fell into a kind of reverie. All the events of 
her life passed in review through her mind, and she 
lingered in 'thought among the scenes of the convent 
Where was Sister Agatha now ? Was she still watching 
and waiting for her return? Bertha had kept her 
word, and was still out in the world, though in such 
a disguise that the gentle nun would hardly recognise 
her. Then her thoughts dwelt on that afternoon in 
the chapel, when Agatha first told her she was to 
return home. How glad she felt then ! What rapture 
had filled her heart, that had since then been utterly 
crushed out I Bertha remembered the anthem she 
fiad taken part in on that glad afternoon — ^how joy- 
fully «he had caroled it forth in that moment of 
exultation. She could never sing like that again; 
but as the words and tune were ringing in her me- 
mory now, she began to give them forth aloud. By 
degrees her voice grew more assured ; the music of 
the waters, and the faint echoes that rolled along the 
cliffs, were grand accompaniments; and in a very 
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short time Bertha found herself singing away verse 
after verse, and anthem after anthem, in a perfect 
burst of melody. The solitude was so complete that 
she gave full expression to her tones. Never had her 
voice rung forth so clearly or so touchingly, and time 
passed away without her taking any heed of it 

Though the solitude seemed perfect, and though 
no sight or sound of any other human being was 
perceptible, still Bertha was not without a listener, 
and a very rapt and admiring one he was. Brave 
William Hearne was employed on his own farm 
within hearing of Bertha's voice, and he drew nearer 
and nearer in wonder, till at last the axe he was using 
dropped from his hand, and he remained standing 
motionless, all his senses absorbed in listening. He 
had been employed in making one of those hedges 
that we now see on every farm and between every 
two fields. It had become the fashion to enclose 
estates and farms at this period, and William was 
making a boujidary-hedge to the lands that had been 
rented by his father and grandfather before him. As 
he comes in now as a kind of hero in the tale, we 
must pause a moment to describe him. 

Dressed in a light fustian suit, large and loosely 
made, that gave his vigorous arms full room for exer- 
cise, he looked like a young Goliath at work, and 
every stroke told as he felled the branches and piled 
up the strong hedge that was to last for centuries to 
come. He had an honest, frank face, blue eyes, light 
curly hair, and teeth that rivalled the daisies he was 
cropping down for whiteness — z. good-looking Saxon, 
in sooth, and much admired by the young lasses in 
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the neighbourhood. His father, an honest man also, 
had died about a year before, and William had the 
whole management of the farm now, and was improv- 
ing it greatly. One advantage he reaped in being 
Dame Helen's tenant was, that there was no danger 
of his being called on by mandate of any arbitrary 
lord to follow him to the field of battle. There was 
no danger of his being obliged to throw down the 
ploughshare, buckle on his armour, and leave his 
fields half tilled or wholly neglected. If he escaped 
the dangers and excitements of battle, he had of 
course less chance of seeing the world ; and if he was 
devoid of the kind of polish military drilling gives, he 
also escaped the evil examples and pernicious com- 
panionship of some ol the soldiers. A true-hearted, 
unsophisticated rustic he was and looked on the day 
he first heard Bertha's voice, as she warbled to the 
restless ocean. He was about as much of a gentle- 
man as Moses was when he kept the flocks of Jethro, 
his father-in-law, or Jacob when he saw three flocks 
of sheep lying by the well ol Haran. True, William 
Hearne did not live in patriarchal times, but there 
was much pure, genuine simplicity in those days in 
the fertile fcountry-sides of old England. Whoever 
pauses to think now whether the beautiful Rachel 
was a lady, as she came up to the well with her 
father's sheep " which she kept ? " 

But we are wandering from our hero, who paused 
entranced while he listened to Bertha's singing. He 
believed such melodies could only proceed from some 
beautiful spirit, and he scarcely dared to breathe lest 
she should be startled, spread her wings, and fly 
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away. At last Bertha remembered she was lingering 
too long on the sea-shore. Hilda would be sure to 
call her to account for the delay, and then she rose 
quickly to return, giving William Heame a full view 
of her face and figure as she retraced her way over 
the rocks. He saw to his surprise that. the "beautiful 
spirit" he had been listening to bore the earthly guise 
of a peasant girl, and wore clothes no better and no 
more polished than his own. He saw also her face 
-was youthful, her countenance pleasing, but that there 
were strange marks on her brow and cheek that told 
plainly some sorrow or misfortune had fallen on her. 
He saw her figure was gracefiil and dignified, and her 
step firm and easy, as that of a young deer, as she 
passed rapidly fi:om rock to rock, and, much wonder- 
ing, he turned on his way as Bertha was hidden from 
sight by the tree-crowned point of land He could 
no more have followed her and addressed her in the 
familiar language usual and suitable to a girl in his 
own station than he could have spoken to a princess 
— she seemed so immeasurably superior in her mien ; 
so he worked away at his hedge, marvelling much 
what stranger had come to that part of the country. 

But Bertha's adventures were not over yet She 
had scarcely turned the point when three men came 
scrambling down the sloping cliffs from the wood, 
and stood directly in her path. They were part of a 
troop of robbers who had been for some time lurking 
in the woods round Rockley, making the deep shades 
there their headquarters, and emerging out into the 
high roads now and then when tempting booty came 
in their way. Report said, Fritz and Hilda knew 
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more about these men than they would like Dame 
Helen to discover ; that there were subterranean vaults 
and huge cellars connected with the large house that 
the robbers found very useful for their stores. It 
was even whispered that once when they had assaulted 
a cardinal, scattered his escort, and borne off his large 
sums of money and his effects, that those very effects 
had been hidden for a long time in the closed-up 
rooms of the mansion. Be this as it may, the robbers 
held high festival in the old woods, and plundered 
everybody who was unfortunate enough to fall into 
their hands. Fierce, reckless, determined-looking 
men they were as they thus stood before Bertha, 
and accosted her familiarly. She would fain have 
rushed away, for she felt terrified beyond measure; 
but one of the worst-looking men, whom they called 
Giles, caught hold of her arm and held her fast. 

"Whither away, fair lassie? Hast thou never a 
word for an honest man ? " 

"Let me go, let me go ! " cried Bertha. 

" Not yet awhile, my girl Tell us first what money 
your mistress has brought with her. We know you, 
you see, and you must help us to plunder her." 

" I know nothing about her money, and even if I 
did, I would not help you to rob. Oh 1 let go — ^pray, 
release me I " 

But Giles shook his shaggy head of rough hair, and 
laughed loudly, and the other two men joined in the 
chorus, making a horrid discord with their rude voices. 

" No, no ; we shall keep you till your memory 
grows a little clearer — you shall come to our cave. 
Have you ever seen a robber's den, my lass ?" 
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** Help, help ! " cried Bertha, half out of her senses 
with fright, and her voice woke up the echoes, and 
rang out clearly over the water. 

William Hearne paused at his work as the sound 
reached him. He thought he recognised the voice, 
and throwing down his axe, he bounded over the fields 
and round the point 

" It is the singing bird," muttered he, " and Giles 
and his pack of hounds have got hold of her. We'll 
see who shall be master now." 

He plunged desperately among the men, and caught 
hold of Bertha, who by this time was half fainting and 
powerless. She raised her eyes and saw his kind 
Saxon face and soft blue eyes turned on her, and 
clung to him with a desperate effort. 

^* Save me, save me, from these horrid men ! " 

" I will save you,'' he replied, giving Giles's arm a 
blow that made him loosen his grasp of Bertha. 
" Now, run away, while I settle the rest of these vile 
ruffians." 

Bertha fled as fast as her feet could carry her, and 
soon stood in the courtyard of Rockley House, where 
Fritz and a swineherd were coming up from the fields 
with loads of sticks on their backs. She stopped 
them, and told her tale, gasping. 

" Go and help," she cried. " They will kill the 
brave man that saved me. I heard their threats and 
blows as I ran away." 

Fritz and the other man threw down their bundles, 
and started off at once, reaching the spot only just in" 
time; for poor William Hearne was by this nearly 
overpowered. The robbers owed him an old grudge 
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for interfering with their plans once before, and they 
were paying off old scores with interest He was 
grapphng with all three together, warding off their 
blows, and returning them when possible; but one 
man was a poor match against three, and he was al- 
most conquered when Fritz and his companion came 
towards him, running and shouting. The robbers let 
go their victim at once, and rushed up the cliffs again 
with mocking jeers and laughs, and then Fritz went 
to William, who was half stunned and dazed with the 
sudden attack. Blood was trickling from a wound on 
his forehead, but he wiped it speedily away, and de- 
clared he was not much hurt 

" Come back to Rockley," said Fritz, hospitably. 
"Hilda will bind up your wound and give you a 
cordial. Come and rest, man, for I am sure you 
need it" 

Heame followed him, nothing loath, for he would 
fain know of the fate of his " singing bird," and he 
saw her as he entered the kitchen, standing beside the 
fireplace. Hilda was rating her in no measured terms 
for being out so long, neglecting her work, and run- 
ning into dangers, but her oration came to an end as 
she saw her husband entering with the wounded man^ 
Her good offices were speedily put in requisition. 
The hurt was bathed and bound up. Bertha holding 
the basin and preparing the linen, as Hilda's nimble 
fingers extracted a lotion from herbs she brought from 
the herbary, and which she said would both cool the 
wound and cure it 

Bertha thanked her deliverer in a few words, but 
tlie voice was so sweet and the gratitude so apparent. 
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that honest William Hearne would have gone through 
all the danger again to receive so expressive a reward. 
Then Hilda spread bread and meat on the table, and 
invited her guest to eat ; and when she saw he was 
fully occupied, she went up to Dame Helen's apart- 
ments to relate the whole history of the adventure to 
her. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE FARMER OF DANESHOLLOW. 

jjAME HELEN sat in the highest and most 
rigid of all high-backed chairs, not leaning 
easily in it, for that would have been im- 
possible, but seated bolt upright, and the 
soft. summer air stole in at the open casement, and 
cooled her feverish brow ; for she was ill and suffer- 
ing, hide the fact as she might even from herself. 
Her strong constitution was giving way, and age was 
beginning to assert its withering power. These sud- 
den and rapid journeys were not good for her now, 
and her last ride with Bertha had brought on much 
severe anguish, so she had closed herself up in 
the dreary rooms to batde with her disease in soli- 
tude. 

Weary and monotonous her life must have been, 
but she was too proud to complain. Bertha had no 
suspicion of her illness, and even Hilda knew nothing 
about it. She brought her meals and tended on her 
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mistress every day, but her eyes never once detected 
the pain that was preying on the haughty dame, 
paling her cheek, and making her limbs feeble* 

Hilda entered the room, eager to detail all the 
particulars of Bertha's conflict with the robbers, and 
the lady turned her weary eyes to the woman, and 
listened languidly as she went on in her almost unin- 
telligible jargon. Bertha had been getting into scrapes 
again. When would there be rest from anxiety con- 
cerning her ? The charge of the girl was getting more 
and more difficult, Dame Helen thought, and she 
would fain have thrown her off her hands altogether. 
The plan she proposed when she came to Rockley 
was to place her in Hilda's care as a serving-maid. 
What matter to her what the delicate girl suffered 
when thrown into such a trying position ? She would 
see nothing of it, for she meant to resume her journey, 
and return to Oakmount the very next day. But this 
illness had interfered with her planS. Her travels 
were come to an end for the time, and she must e'en 
wait on, and be subject to hearing these tiresome 
stories about the escapades of this troublesome grand- 
child. 

"Then you do not find Agatha tractable?" 

"Not very, my lady, but I'll soon bring her into 
training. I never saw the proud spirit yet that I 
could not subdue ; if it will not bend to me, I will 
break it, that I will You trust me, my lady, Agatha 
shall be, a dutiful girl yet, Qnly give me a little 
time." 

Dame Helen looked at the shrewish lips and 
piercing black eyes of the woman, and half shuddered 
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as she thought of the process of breaking her grand- 
child's spirit ; she had tried to do it herself, but had 
signally failed. Nothing could crush Bertha, or she 
would have tamely submitted long ago. 

" So the young man saved her, you say. Did he 
bring her back to the house?" 

"No, my lady; he came here afterwards with 
Fritz." 

" Then he is in the kitchen now ?" 

" Yes, my lady. I gave him bread and meat, and 
the girl Agatha is tending on him." 

** He has a good farm, you say, and pays his rent 
fairly?" 

"Ay, that he does. Fritz never has any trouble 
with him, and he never had with his father before 
4iim." 

"Who keeps his house? has he a mother and 
sisters?" 

" Nothing of the sort, my lady. William Heame 
lives quite alone, though many a lass I know of would 
be glad to marry him ; but he seems hard to please^ 
and does not take notice of anybody." 

" Send him up to me," said Dame Helen ; " I would 
fain speak to him before he goes." 

Hilda went out of the room, and her mistress 
closed her eyes while her busy brain sketched out a 
plan that might have an influence on Bertha's whole 
future life. 

William Heame came in with his forehead bound 
up, and very shy at being called into the presence of 
so great a lady. But Dame Helen could play any part 
she pleased, so she putonacordial manner, and thanked 
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him for his bravery in rescuing the young servant- 
girl from the lawless robbers. Soon William felt quite 
at his ease, and he began to relate how he had been 
drawn to the spot by the beautiful voice of the young 
stranger, how he had never heard such strains, and had 
never before listened to such a sweet " singing bird." 

" How would you like to have the * singing bird • 
for your own?" asked the dame, with a mocking 
sneer in her voice she could hardly hide. 

But the guileless farmer was obtuse ; he did not 
notice her bitterness, and he answered, in good faith, 
that he should like it above all things, and that the 
whole aim of his life should be to make the " birdie " 
happy. 

" Then, take her to your nest," replied the dame, 
with a light scornful laugh ; " take Agatha Reade for 
your wife, and make her, as you say, * happy.* But 
now to business. If you really consent to marry her, I 
will give you one hundred pounds to stock your farm, 
and put your cottage in order. Will you have the 
'singing bird?'" 

**Ay, that I will; and if the love of an honest 
man is worth anything, she shall have that Ay, that 
she shall," spoke out brave William, much moved ; 
and he would fain have expressed his raptures in 
many words, but Dame Helen stopped him with a 
wave of her hand. 

" Let us keep to business, my man. If you are to 
marry Agatha Reade, there need be neither parley 
nor nonsense on the subject When you come for her, 
she will be ready ; there need be no asking on your 
part, no mock hesitation on hers. Bring your 
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friends and relations here on Thursday next, and 
take your bride home with you. In this I know I 
am departing from the usual mode on such occa- 
sions, but I wish to see Agatha married before I leave 
Rockley, and my time of departure is near now. I 
pray you have no parlance with the girl on the sub- 
ject to-day, and do not come here again till Thursday 
morning." 

Heame was half bewildered with this long speech ; 
it took him by surprise ; and briefly assenting to all, 
he was summarily dismissed by Dame Helen to 
cogitate the matter more slowly over in his mind^ and 
to carry out his plans accordingly. 

Bertha was standing in the pleasance as he went 
out ; the sun was setting, and its slant rays fell on her 
through the quivering poplar-trees, and framed her in 
a kind of glory. To honest William Heame, she 
seemed a saint-like being, too pure and sacred for 
everyday life, as she stood there with alternate lights 
and shadows chasing each other on her brow. With 
his heart full of the words Dame Helen had spoken to 
him, he yet dared not draw near Bertha to speak to 
her, but stood some distance off, with a look of .awe 
and reverence on his face, that thoroughly amused the 
young girl She smiled at him, and came forward 
frankly to thank him again for his brave deliverance 
of her from the hands of the rough robbers ; and then 
she asked him about his hurts, and hoped they did 
not cause much pain. But never did William appear 
to less advantage ; he blushed and faltered out his 
words with a timidity very unusual to him ; he could 
scarcely answer her greetings, and then he turned 
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suddenly and walked away, feeliftg like one who had 
been suddenly dazzled and blinded by too great a 
light 

After this interview with the fanner, Dame Helen 
sat for a long time musing — things were shaping them- 
selves out, she thought — this man had come at the 
right time. As his wife, the traces of Bertha would be 
utterly lost ; for who would ever think of seeking for 
an Earl's daughter in a homestead like -his ? She would 
be secure there, for honest William Heame would 
protect her from robbers and from everything else. 

There was mercy in bringing on the marriage, 
she argued. It would be a better lot for Bertha than 
the life with the vixen Hilda, who had said she would 
" break her spirit," and who looked as if she meant 
to try to do so. Her glittering black eyes, thin lips, 
and bony knuckles were quite capable of such a task. 
Bertha might be driven to desperation, and run away 
and discover herself, or fa.ll into robbers' hands again. 
Who could tell what her fate might be at the old 
mansion at Rockley? 

Yes, it would be all for the best Bertha should 
be speedily married, and then the dame would re- 
turn to Oakmount ; this place did not agree with her, 
and she missed Dr Ferrar's attentions. Ahl he 
would cure her of this illness that was making such 
havoc in her system. His nostrums would stop these 
alternate fits of pain that made her frame quiver 
with agony, and then left her powerless and, faint. 
She would soon be strong enough for her journey; 
lier anxiety about her grandchild once appeased, 
health would return. Then the dame covered her 
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eyes, and wondered whether after all the summons 
had not come to her that would dismiss her to a 
far longer journey than the road to Oakmount — the 
journey that she must travel helpless and alone, for 
she had never thought of seeking for strength where 
it can truly be found ? If this was really the case, and 
sometimes she feared it must be so, all the more 
reason why she should get to her own home as quickly 
as possible, and settle her affairs. She must make 
her last arrangements for the advancement of her 
family. Ambition had not died out in her breast ; nay, 
rather it bufnt with a fiercer intensity. Her last 
thoughts and her last actions should be such as would 
establish the future glory of her race. Her once 
favourite son, Norman, had grievously disappointed 
her. As his advancement to the highest honours had 
been rapid and almost unprecedented, so now his exile 
from England was disgraceful, and he had forfeited her 
favour and fortune thereby. Her younger son, Wil- 
liam, whose rising glory shone with a steadier light, 
should inherit all she had to give, and to him she 
would entrust the duty of establishing a name that 
England should in after days be proud of. 

Then she summoned Bertha to her apartment ; and 
her grandchild, surprised at the unusual favour, came 
quickly into the room, and would fain have greeted 
her grandmother as usual, for she was incapable of 
resentment or malice. But Dame Helen waved her 
off. Not even in a private interview would she allow 
any appearance of familiarity ; and bidding her stand 
at some distance away, she told her abruptly she was 
to marry William Hearne on Thursday. Bertha could 
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hardly believe her grandmother was in her right senses, 
and she stared at her as she sat upright in her chair, 
. looking so weird-like and ghastly. Her eyes had 
grown hollow, her face thin, and her complexion dun 
and grey ; the rigid firmness had gqne from her figure, 
and she looked weak and trembling. 

" You are ill, grandmother. Oh 1 I know you are ; 
you seem so pale and changed. Let me nurse yoii, 
and try my utmost to bring you back to health and 
strength again." 

Bertha came forward, half kneeling in her intense 
earnestness. But the haughty old woman pushed her 
back impatiently with her thin hands. 

" You forget yourself, Agatha Reade, and presume 
on a relationship that has been severed forever. Re- 
member you are a peasant girl now, and the affianced 
.wife of an honest farmer." 

"Surely you are but mocking me. An EarFs daughter 
would be no match for such a man as that Honest 
he may be, and brave he doubtless is also, for he 
saved me from those lawless robbers, but he is no 
husband for me. Dame Helen. My father will ill 
thank you that you should mate his child in that 
manner." 

The lady looked full at Bertha with her hollow eyes, 
and a mocking laugh came from her lips tha|; made 
her face more ghastly than ever, as she said — 

" Think you your father would care ? He believes 
you dead, and the house of De Reade has put on 
mourning robes for you. Your lady mother has, per- 
haps, shed a tear or two at your early departure from 
the world ; but long grieving would injure her expres- 
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sive eyes, so she has doubtless speedily dashed away 
her grief, and the worst news I could give her would 
be that you are still alive, and that she had wept 
in vain. Your father and mother think you dead, 
Agatha, and they are glad to be rid of so great a 
burden." 

Bertha did not reply, but her head drooped like a 
blighted flower that the early frost has robbed of its 
strength and bloom. The past, with its love and trust, 
its wealth and luxury, seemed to fade away like a half- 
forgotten dream. All was gone, and the very memory 
had best be crushed out now, — if that were possible ; 
but her gentle loving heart told her how vain such an 
attempt would be. Still, she would make no sign, 
and, come what might, she would feel a higher Power 
than the mere caprice and cruelty of her grandmother 
was leading her on, and shaping out the future for her. 

"God will not forsake me even now," she mur- 
mured. " He is truer than parents or relations could 
ever be, and I will trust Him — through all, — forlorn 
and haplessras my lot may seem." 

Then she raised her head again, and listened quietly 
as her grandmother, with cold distinctness, and with 
a kind ol half derision, told her brave William Heame 
should come on Thursday to take home his bride. 

She made no reply, though the dame in the most 
mortifying manner portrayed the duties of her future 
lot, and painted with vivid colouring the meanness 
and poverty of her lowly home, talking to Bertha as 
though she was in reality the peasant girl she seemed 
to be, and as though she was even fortunate in having 
so worthy a man for her lover. 
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When the silence of night had fallen on the old 
house at Rockley, Bertha remained long in earnest 
communion with herself; and many a prayer rose up 
that God would give her strength to act worthily even 
as William Heame's wife. Oh ! that the good Lord 
would take away her pride, curb her rebellious heart, 
and make her meekly submit to the lot that was to be 
hers. She had not chosen it, for her high spirit shrank 
from the mere contemplation ; — ^her path in life had 
gone widely apart from the pleasant pastures in which 
she would fain have reposed, but was it well for her 
to murmur at every step by which she was being led? 

Dame Helen slept but little that night either. Her 
whole body was racked with pain, and beyond all this 
there was the gnawmg pang of conscience to torture 
her, for she knew perfectly well she was not acting 
worthily to her grandchild Miserable and anxious, 
she watched for the morning light, tossing restlessly 
on her couch, and counting how many weary days 
must yet elapse before she could get back to her 
own home and to her favourite nostrums at Oak- 
mount 

The days passed rapidly on, however,, and the 
bright summer sunshine made all the land glad on 
the Thursday morning when William Heame came 
up, as directed, to claim his bride. "Dame Helen had 
taken great care that every rule and observance usual 
in the weddings of the common people should be 
carefully kept up in this marriage. Bertha's dress 
had been prepared According to the custom of the 
time, it was of a peculiar make and colour, too sacred 
to be worn on any occasion but the wedding-day, 
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after which it would become the property of a neigh- 
bouring monastery. 

How the intervening week had been passed, Bertha 
could never after quite remember. She sought no more 
rambles by the sea-shore ; but had she attempted to 
wander forth again, she would only have discovered 
the rigid restraint that was put on her at this period. 
Hilda, instructed by Dame Helen, watched her in- 
tendy, for though the real facts of the case were care- • 
fully hidden from the woman, still she was told her 
mistress had peculiar reasons for keeping a strict 
guard on the young peasant girl. 

We must take a glimpse of Bertha on her marriage- 
day, as she stood at the window watching the bridal 
procession approach. It was a glorious morning, and 
the sunlight fell on the little, band of horsemen as 
they came up the hilL William Heame had gathered 
together his relations and intimates, the foremost of 
whom was Edward Gayes, a well-tried friend and a 
near neighbour of his ; the others were distant cousins, 
as William had no brothers or very near kin. The 
bridegroom led a graceful little black mare hy the 
bridle ; and this animal he had brought with him for 
two reasons : it was to be his first present to Bertha, 
and it was finally to bear his bride away with him to 
her future home. 

Very gravely and solemnly they came up the hill, 
and very gravely and solemnly Bertha watched them, 
as she thought of the past, and vainly tried to dream 
of the future. No feeling of hop§ or love animated 
her heart, even though the farmer William looked a 
brave gallant man, and of a "good countenance 
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withal," as he came round by the pleasance, leading 
the black mare, and towering half a head taller than 
his friends and kinsmen. Poor Bertha was to be 
married against her will. She had never once been 
consulted on the subject, though she was past fifteen 
years old, the age when Englishwomen in her day 
were supposed to choose for themselves. So she 
mourned over her lost privilege, and her heart re- 
belled and throbbed violently at the indignity that 
was forced on her. 

Dame Helen had so far departed from the custom 
of the times that she had ordered the bridal feast to 
be spread at Rockley Hall, instead of in the bride- 
groom's house, as was usual in those days. So a 
goodly display was made in the large kitchen, over 
which Hilda presided. No procession and no brides- 
maids attended on Bertha. She went forth alone, 
guarded only by the watchful care of Hilda and Fritz, 
who rode closely by her side, and kept a strict sur- 
veillance on her every movement, fearing perhaps she 
might even then turn her horse's head and flee away 
from her impending doom. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

GOING HOME. 

|F Bertha was dreamy and dejected, William 
Hearae was not ; a period of bliss seemed 
to be opening for him that he scarcely 
dared to contemplate in its fulness. The 
wonderful " singing bird" was to be his, and it would 
not be his fault if her cage was not made so pleasant 
that many a note should rise from it in future days. 
She seemed a superior being in his sight — a goddess — 
a queen — a fairy ; and he looked at her with a timid 
kind of rapture, as the priest crowned her with flowers, 
and gave her the nuptial benediction. He never 
once noticed the marks of the terrible burns on her 
cheek, or, even if he had, they would have made no 
difference to him, so great was his love and admira- 
tion for hen 

He was no mere serf or bondsman, he argued, b^t 
was a free subject, as his father was before him. No 
fierce baron or prelate ruled over him, and wrung his 
best strength forth in forced labours ; he was free to 
cultivate his own farm, and not a finer or better 
stocked one was to be seen in the country-side. So 
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Agatha should be happy with him, or at least he 
would do his utmost to make her so. 

When the procession returned to Rockley Hall, a 
closely-curtained litter was resting a short way from 
the door, and William was summoned at once to 
Dame Helen's apartments. She was dressed in 
travelling costume, and looked haggard beyond ex- 
pression, as she beckoned him towards her. 

'^ Here is the hundred pounds I promised," said 
she, holding out the money ; ^' and now I have done 
my part, do yours^ and make Agatha Reade a faithful 
husband. She is a good girl, and of gentle birth, so 
spare her the rough usages of farm life. She has not 
been used to hard work, and it would ill beseem you 
to make her labour in a way she has never been ac- 
customed to." 

" I never will, my lady ; trust me, I never will As 
soon would I make her gentle mare, Bretta, draw the 
heavy waggons and logs on the farm. Doubt not my 
word ; no lady in the land shall have gentler treat- 
ment or better service than my wife shall.*' 

" Your wife 1 " exclaimed the dame. ** The word 
seems strange to me just now; but take care of Agatha, 
and never let her reproach me for having selected 
you as a husband for hen And now, away to your 
feastmg, but tarry not long at the table, for I only 
wait for your departure to set out on my journey ; and 
it is a long one," said she, wearily, as she motioned 
him to retire. 

No fear of their tarrymg long over the feast on that 
occasion, for Bertha sat at the table like a statue, her 
head bowed, and her hands motionless, she neither 
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ate, drank, nor spoke, though Edward Gayes, generally 
a grave, wise man, threw off his usual staid manner, 
and tried to make the company merry with his sly 
jokes and merry humour. Old Fritz echoed his mirth, 
and the kinsmen joined in occasionally ; but where 
the chief people at a feast continue unmoved, in vain 
circles the laughter among the less important guests. 

The Saxon farmer could not remove his eyes from 
the contemplation of his newly-made wife. Even now 
he half feared she would spread some unseen wings 
and mount away out of his sights for the glamour with 
which he had from the very first viewed her still hung 
over his vision, and endowed her with a magic that 
was half ideal. 

William Heame, though he had never uttered a 
rhyme in his life, and had never read one either, see- 
ing he could neither read nor write, was in his soul a 
true poet of Nature's teaching. 

As nothing could ever have made the noisy Lord 
Lorton a gentleman at heart, not even a complete 
graduation in the school of chivalry, so no circum- 
stances of life could make William Heame rude or 
ungentle. Unskilled, unselfish, and simple as a child 
as far as the ways of the world were concerned, he 
had taken the poor, ill-used Bertha into his large- 
hearted affection, and she would reign supreme there 
while his life lasted. 

By and by the procession set out on its homeward 
way, Bertha on the sable Bretta trotted along by the 
side of her husband, and the other riders fell in be- 
hind. She never turned to take a last view of Rockley 
Hall, but went on like one in a dream, while her 
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husband watched her with a shy pride, seeking for 
and asking no return. 

Dame Helen tottered over to the casement of her 
apartment, and looked at the little procession while it 
remained in sight. Strange appearance 1 one or two 
tears were forcing themselves from her eyes, and 
streaming down her pallid cheeks. Till then, she 
had never felt she loved her grandchild, but now she 
was separated from her sight forever, a yearning for 
her afifection had come over the old woman, and she 
began to see the true value of the prize she had thus 
ruthlessly flimg from her. Rapidly increasing illness 
was making her long for warm sympathy and kind 
womanly attentions, such as Bertha could have given. 
How gently and lovingly her grandchild would have 
tended on her and watched her, soothing her pains 
and cheering her in a thousand thoughtful ways ! But 
regrets were useless now; the poor child had been 
thrust out of her home, her prospects, and position ; 
the name of Bertha -de Reade would henceforth be 
heard of no more, and Dame Helen must set forth on 
her journey alone. 

Speedily calling for Hilda, she ordered her to begin the 
preparations for her departure. All her servants and re- 
tainers had been purposely lodged out of sight, and were 
awaiting their summons in a lodge a couple of miles 
away; so Fritz was despatched for them, and in the cool 
afternoon D^me Helen was lifted into the cushioned 
litter, and took her departure from the old house. 

One could scarcely envy her as the horses jolted 
her slowly along, making her frail frame writhe at 
each false step they took on their rugged way ; but 
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great as was her pain of body, her agony of mind was 
still more intense, as she began to realise how little 
after all the greatness and the dignity of her race 
could do for her now. She felt the dread hand of 
death was fast taking her away to that bourne where 
the prince and the peasant are equal in the sight of 
God. What account had she to render in when the 
history of her life's actions must be given up ? How 
had she kept her stewardship? how fulfilled her 
trust ? It was this thought that made her cover her 
eyes in the deep recesses of her litter, and made her 
cry aloud for that help and mercy she had sneered at 
in her days of proud strength. 

Meanwhile Bertha de Reade had taken her place 
in her lowly home ; her little patrician foot had been 
driven away from its proper place and position, and 
she was now treading among the humbler scenes of life. 

DaneshoUow was a pretty farm ; its wide spaces of 
pasture-land had already been formed into fields that 
were fenced in with ditches and hedgerows. On the 
evening of Bertha's arrival, even the most prejudiced 
eye could not but admit the scene was lovely in its 
calmness and picturesqueness. Here was a pasture 
of the softest, greenest grass, where the lazy catde 
reposed and chewed their cud in peace. There a 
field with its rich harvest of ripe com, whose mellow 
surface swayed with every breath of passing air. On 
one side, orchards with a plentiful display of red 
fruit greeted the eye; on the other, carefully-kept 
vineyards showed their tempting clusters of purple 
grapes, ready for the wine-tub. And away, a short 
distance off, was the wide sea, that lay in the horizon 
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like a grand poem, reflecting and softening the gor- 
geous rays of the setting sun. 

Bertha, who was angry with her lot, and had not 
yet roused herself to a better feeling, stood for a 
minute at the door of the homestead contemplating 
this picture. Its calmness and beauty crept into her 
heart, and her angry feelings fled rapidly away. It 
was God's world after all, and He, who had given to 
every portion of it such beauty, had not led her there 
to be miserable. The mist passed away from her 
eyes, the deadness from her heart, and she looked 
and saw her husband standing afar off, watching her 
lovingly, but too shy and timid to approach nearer. 
So she went down to him as he stood leaning on a • 
gate, held out her hand kindly, and spoke gentle 
words, while a soft smile rose to her lips. She praised 
his farm, and the garden, where a few old English 
flowers were blending together their colours and 
perfumes. She looked at the sleek cows in the 
pasture-lands, the herds of fleecy sheep on the hills, 
examined the stables where the horses were feeding, 
and where the most honoured stall had been pre- 
pared for the graceful Bretta. She noticed the swine- 
herds, who were gathering in wood and fetching water ; 
and then, while the golden sunset still lingered in the 
west, she went with her husband into her new home. 

No luxuries met her there, for the homesteads in 
those days were but rough and unadorned buildings ; 
but there was great capability of improvement, and 
Bertha's skilful fingers would soon throw a kind of 
refinement over the place. 

As time passed away, Bertha grew accustomed to 
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her lot; her duties were many and practical, for 
though' honest William kept his word, and never 
allowed her to occupy herself with the rough work of 
the farm, still there was plenty to do, and no oppor- 
tunity for dreaming or repining. She became at last 
of incalculable service to her husband, for in those 
days the accounts of the farm were kept in Latin ; 
and as William was perfectly ignorant of the language, 
and also of reading and writing. Bertha took this 
part of the duties on herself, and speedily found out 
how much the fanner had been cheated by the hire- 
lings he had been used to employ as scribes and 
accoimtants. To Bertha Latin was as familiar as 
English, and her neat caligraphy soon appeared in all 
the accounts, causing a wonderful saving of former 
outlays and expenses. 

William Heame's mind had hitherto been like a 
fallow field, 3delding no rich crop from want of culti- 
vation, but when once the good seed was planted, the 
produce would doubtless prove abundant. So Bertha 
began to teach him during those autumn evenings, 
and a pretty pastoral picture they formed, as, seated 
beneath the apple-trees in the orchard, she gave him 
an insight into the learning she loved so well. 

One day he went to Rockley, and as on his return 
he led his horse in at the gate. Bertha saw he had a 
grave and troubled look. She went to him at once, 
for his great love for her and his goodness had not 
been without due effect; her heart was becoming 
deeply interested both in his joys and sorrows. 

" Agatha, I have heard very bad news to-day/* said 
he, pausing with the bridle in his hand. 
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"What is it?" asked she, eagerly, thinking some- 
thing had gone wrong on the farm — ^a murrain sprang 
up among the cattle, or a bad bargain been made 
with the crops. 

" My mistress. Dame Helen de Reade, is gone." 

"What, dead! is my grandmother dead?" ex- 
claimed Bertha, clasping her hands. " May God for- 
give me if I have been hard or unjust in my judgment 
of her!" 

William Hearne looked at his wife in amazement, 
while she, too agitated to remember her secret, went on : 

" I have prayed ibr her, and forgotten her injustice 
long ago, and I had even begun to be grateful to her 
for leading me to a happiness she could never have 
known or experienced in her life," 

" I am grateful to her also,'* replied William, echoing 
the only part of her speech he understood " Dame 
Helen gave me a wife whose equal for goodness is 
not to be found in all England; but what do you 
mean, Agatha? Why do you talk like that?" 

"Oh! my tongue runs on at random," replied 
Bertha, suddenly recollecting herself. Then she 
dashed away her quick hot tears, and standing meekly 
before her husband, she asked, quietly— 

" When did she die? was her illness long?" 

" Hilda told me she never recovered after she left 
Rockley last, but through much pain and weariness 
was brought slowly to her end. Let us trust God 
was with her at last, for the rich need Him in the hour 
of death as much as we poor people do." 

There was silence for some minutes, and then 
William said — 
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"Hilda had more news, Agatha, and some that 
perchance may concern us much. I am like to have 
another master now." 

" Is my— I mean, is Sir Norman de Reade her 
heir?" 

" No, I am thankful to say. Had the farm passed 
into the hands of that warlike Earl, small peace would 
there have been in store for me \ I should soon have 
been called out and made a soldier of." 

"Who is the heir then?" asked Bertha, turning 
away her face, so that her husband could not see her 
anxiety as she waited for his answer. 

". My late mistress made her second son. Sir William 
de Reade, the possessor of all her great riches, and 
he is a good and peaceful man, so that I have more 
chance of enjoying my home than if that fire-eater, 
Sir Nonnan, was her heir?" 

Then Bertha went into the house, and busied her- 
self with preparing the hot-spiced ale and the wastel 
cake for William's supper, going quietly and gravely 
about her work, and tending on him as was her wont, 
when he was tired and hungry. 

She asked no more questions, and seemed wholly 
engrossed in her present occupation; but when by 
and by the house grew quiet, when the servants and 
swineherds had crept ofif to their sleeping-places, and 
when William, overcome by fatigue, had fallen asleep 
on the settle, then she pushed her distaff aside, and 
letting her hands fall idly on her lap, she gazed into 
the fire, and her thoughts sped away to those past 
scenes where her husband would never have part or 
portion. The ambitious woman who had sacrificed 
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so much for the glory of her race had been called to 
her account, and what fruit was there now of all her 
endeavours? Her favourite son, Norman, was still 
away in exile, and his wife was doubtless pining for 
his return, when perhaps he would never come back 
to his country again. The quiet, reticent second son 
had come in to inherit all her grandmother's hoarded 
riches, and she, .the eldest bom of the^eldest son, was 
away in exile also. 

But was it exile ? — ^was it right to call it so ? — right 
to murmur at the confusion her proud grandmother 
had wrought? — aright to pine that her own feet had 
been planted in quiet places, away from the turmoils 
and ambitions of the world? She grew frightened as 
she went through her self-examination, and a rapid 
prayer rose up from her heart that she might be con- 
tented with her portion, and never pine for the high 
places from which she had been forever banished. 

The flickering gleams of light rose from the crack- 
ling faggots, and fell like tiny flashes on her husband's 
fiaice as he quietly slept on, dreaming perhaps of his 
own cherished " singing bird ;" and as she watched 
his fair Saxon brow, his calm trustful countenance, 
and his stalwart figure, she thought her prayer was 
answered, and her duty plainly pointed out to her. 
It was God's will that she should do her utmost to 
make William a good wife. Not by chance was that 
lowly homestead made her home; not by accident 
was her lot cast in the humble shades of Daneshollow. 
Oh ! for strength to make her coming there a bless- 
ing ! Oh 1 for power to read God's will towards her 
aright 1 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EDWARD GAY£S. 

[jERTHA rigidly kept the vow she had made 
to her grandmother, and no one in Danes^ 
hollow knew of her real rank and position 
in the world. Among the lowly she lived 
as one of themselves, differing only in being more re- 
fined, more graceful, and more enlightened. She 
never attempted to conceal her natural manners or 
tastes and talents, and had gradually developed into 
a noble, high-souled woman, winning love and respect 
from all her humble and admiring neighbours. The 
tale of her sunny childhood lay deep in her memory, 
^nd was shrined there ; and if at times the old yearn- 
ings came over her to get a glimpse of her father, or 
feel the soft touch of her mother's hand, she would 
hide herself till the thought had passed away, and she 
had breathed a prayer in silence for them, wherever 
they might be. 

Honest William was in happy ignorance of these 
phases of her mind, for she hid them carefully ; the 
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knowledge was not for him j it was tlie sole secret she 
kept in her own bosom, fully believing she had no 
right to reveal it. 

Some years passed away, and not a happier pair 
could be found in all the country-side. Four children 
had been bom in rapid succession, and now the 
orchards and gardens of the farm were made merry 
with glad young voices. The farmer had no need to 
ask Bertha to write out his Latin accounts for him, 
for he could manage all that for himself now. He had 
learned wonderfully well, inspired perhaps by his 
devoted feelings for his teacher. He was still the 
same fond husband, and thought, truly enough, no 
other wife in the world could have been found to 
equal Agatha ; so he was thankful for his lot, and did 
all he could to make his " singing bird " happy. The 
homestead had improved in appearance, for Bertha, 
with her skill in embroidery and spinning, had adorned 
it with many contrivances and beauties that added to 
its comfort, and excited no end of Surprise in the 
neighbours, who came in sometimes and examined 
everything with curious eyes. 

Thus Bertha lived on, forgotten by the great world, 
and in her life of obscurity but few of the changes and 
chances going on in high places reached her ears. 

It was always a noted event when any one came in 
with fresh tidings from London. What excitement 
the stranger catiStd 1 how eagerly he was listened to ! 
and what numberless questions he was expected to 
answer ! 

Edward Gayes, who had been William's " forewis- 
taman," or foremost man, at his wedding, kept them 

M 
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best supplied with news. He was surgeon and barber 
at DaneshoUow j but as these occupations were not 
sufRcient for his active mind, he was also agent and 
manager of Lord Treheme's estate. His Lordship 
always resided in London, so every three years or so, 
Edward Gayes went up to town to consult and arrange 
with him. Very important events these same jour- 
neys were, and all the villagers looked forward to them 
with intense interest. First there was the preparation, 
then the often long waiting, till some cavalcade could 
be found going in that direction. Travelling alone 
was out of the question ; the numberless troops of rob- 
bers that scoured the country rendered such a pro- 
ceeding quite impracticable ; so Gayes usually waited 
till some neighbouring nobleman with his retinue set 
out to attend Parliament, or he would swell the 
number of some haughty prelate's attendants, and thus 
journey to town in goodly company. 

Gayes' house was situated near William Heame's 
farm, and as they were intimate acquaintances, scarcely 
a day passed that they did not meet each other. He 
was a widower ; his wife had died a year after mar- 
riage, leaving him a fair miniature of herself the baby 
Alice; and this child, who was the same age as Bertha's 
youngest girl, spent much of her time at DaneshoUow. 
Bertha pitied the poor little motherless thing, and 
delighted to make it share her children's pursuits and 
pleasures. When her father took his long journey to 
London, a bed was made ready at the homestead, and 
Alice passed all the time of his absence there. 

One afternoon in September, they were all out in 
the vineyard gathering grapes. The season had been a 
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splendid one, and the vines were loaded with the 
luscious purple bunches. William looked on ap- 
provingly as Bertha laid a large basketful down 
before him ; every berry was ripe and perfect — there 
was promise of a rare vintage. Edric, his eldest son, 
was cutting the grapes as carefully and well as his 
mother; but William, the sunny-haired, blue-eyed 
second boy, was romping with his sister W)nifrede, 
with his brother Edward, and with Alice Gayes. The 
children laughed, and chased each other with their 
gathered bunches, wasting more fruit than they were 
saving, when Bertha called on them to stop. 

" You have gathered enough fruit, children, and this 
pastime but mars your former industry. You may 
come in with me, for supper will soon be ready." 

All the children came clustering round her, and she 
looked down on them lovingly. Edric and his father 
walked on together, talking of the grapes, which Wil- 
liam said were as fine and sweet as those of France. 

** The sun has brought out their flavour rarely this 
year," remarked he ; " doubtless we shall have some 
good wine to store up from them.'* 

Wynfrede, the youngest-bom of the house, was a 
fair-faced, merry child, with flashing eyes and cluster- 
ing chestnut-coloured hair ; and as she ran along by 
her mother's side, prattling away with childish anima- 
tion. Bertha looked down at her, and thought of an- 
other face, just as fair, that had once been the light 
and sunshine of a lordly castle. Wynfrede was the 
very picture of what Bertha herself had been before 
the fatal fire injured her beauty. Often and often she 
had noted the resemblance, and could not but wonder 
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that her own youthful looks had been so faithfully re- 
produced in her child. Well, W)mfrede would be safe 
in that lowly home, she trusted, and grow up an inno- 
cent, God-fearing woman ; the breath of courts, that 
often sullies what it touches, would never fall on her. 
And then Bertha would sometimes wonder what her 
own fate would have been, had she not been robbed 
of her once fair promise of beauty. A brief bright 
experience of grandeur and flattery perhaps, a short 
reign in a sphere where all was vain and false and 
fickle, and then the vicissitude of a court life, with its 
anxiety and frequent banishment Such had been her 
mother's lot ; the once idolised Lady Alice de Reade 
had experienced all this, and most likely was even 
now mourning the long absence of her lord from his 
native country. Bertha felt no regret that a very 
diflferent life had been portioned out for her; she 
would not exchange it now for the highest earthly 
honour that could be given her. Surrounded by her 
group of children, and loved and respected by her 
husband, she believed she had reached the summit of 
happiness, and she was grateful to God for it. 

Presently a cry of joy from little Alice Gayes 
startled her from her reverie, and she saw the child 
running across the vineyard, with her son William 
closely following her. A tall, thin man, somewhat 
bowed, was coming in at the gates, and then Bertha 
saw Edward Gayes had returned from London. They 
all ran forward to welcome him, for truly enough they 
looked on the journey to the great city as an enter- 
prise of some danger, and they were glad to see him 
safe home again. 
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Edward greeted them warmly, and pressed his little 
daughter fondly in his arms. 

" Truly, Mistress Agatha, you work some spells 
over this child — ^she grows so much better and stronger 
in my absence. There is a great improvement in her 
manners also ; but no one could be long with such a 
teacher, and not grow wiser and better." 

" Never was a truer word spoken," replied the 
farmer, quickly. " My wife improves everybody." 

Bertha shook her hand playfully at him, and then 
ran in to prepare supper. 

But Edward Gayes did not care to eat When the 
first warmth of greeting was over, he took his place 
at the table, looking moody and out of spirits. Ber- 
tha quickly noticed how jaded and worn he was, 
but forbore to question him then when all the chil- 
dren were eagerly looking out for some news from the 
great city of London they had heard so much about. 

" I have brought you a present. Mistress Agatha," 
said he, presently. "Not a fine dress or a showy 
jewel, for I know you would not prize these vanities ; 
but I have got a grand poem for you, written by one 
Geoffrey Chaucer." 

" Ah ! I have heard of that great poet," returned 
Bertha, with much interest ; " and I have often wished 
to see some of his wonderful productions." 

"Wonderful indeed, Mistress Agatha. No man 
paints human nature more truly than he does ; its 
virtues, its truth and constancy, are ably portrayed 
by him. But he does not stop there ; as in a glass we 
could see our defects and rough places, so he gives 
all phases of the heart, and does not hide from us oui 
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faults. No man writes as he can of our pride, cove- 
tousness, ambition, and even gluttony. But I have 
brought you none of these satires. The tale I have 
here is about the trials and the triumphs of the patient 
Griselda, and shows how at last she won over her 
somewhat trying lord. Ah ! she was a pattern wife." 

" Let us hear the poem then," exclaimed William 
Hearne. "I want to see if any wife could equal 
mine." 

"You would hardly put Mistress Agatha to the 
severe tests her proud lord invented for Griselda," 
retorted Edward. "Perhaps your good wife will 
read the poem aloud to us, and we can give our 
opinion afterwards." 

" That I will," replied Bertha, who had been glanc- 
ing over the pages ; and then they gathered round 
the bench under the old beech-tree at the door, and 
the mother's soft voice was soon heard giving due 
effect to the poetry. 

Edward Gayes listened, not so much to the words, 
for he knew them by heart, as to Bertha's sweet, low 
voice, from which the rhythm seemed to flow like 
liquid music ; and when she had finished, he turned 
to her and said — 

"It is a marvel to me, mistress, how you have 
acquired such a skill in reading. Never have I heard 
any one give such a melody to the poet's measure. 
You must have had a rare good teacher." 

" I was educated at St Catherines," replied Bertha, 
closing the book, and turning away from the ques- 
tioner. 

"Seldom does the convent give such a pure finish 
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to the tone as yours has. Methinks your reading 
has in it more of the polish of a court" 

Sturdy William Hearne laughed merrily. 
. " What know you of the polish of courts, friend 
Gayes?" 

" I was once in the palace," replied Edward, with- 
out echoing the farmer's laugh, "Yes, I was once 
there, and the occasion still lingers in my memory, 
though some years have passed since then. One 
morning my Lord Treheme, who was staying there, 
summoned me in all haste to give me some orders 
about a farm down here; and as I was waiting on 
him, our good Queen Anne came into the room. 
Perhaps she did not see me. Perhaps she did not 
think me worth her notice, for she opened a letter 
and read it aloud to my Lord. Never did I hear so 
sweet a voice, or such melodious reading, and I 
thought it could never be equalled till I heard you. 
Mistress Agatha, and now I yield the palm to you." 

Bertha laughed uneasily. 

" You have turned into a flatterer, Edward Gayes, 
and are trying to mock me." 

" I mean what I say in good earnest Why did 
you leave the convent of St Catherines to mingle in 
the world again ? But I suppose our friend William 
influenced your decision in that matter.-" 

" You give me credit for what was never the case. 
I had never seen my present husband in those days." 

She bent down over little Wynfrede, and stroked 
her sunny hair, for she had grown nervous and 
anxious, as she always did when any meddlesome 
fingers tried to unveil the history of her past life. 
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" If love did not influence you, had religion any- 
thing to do with it?'* demanded Edward, suddenly. 
"Do you resemble our late Queen in that manner 
also?" 

Bertha raised her face and confronted him as she 
spoke out bravely — 

" I thank my God it had. My opinions were such 
that I could not cdnsent to live the life of a nun." 

" Do you hold' the same opinion^ as Queen Anne 
did ? Are you a follower of Wickliflfe ? " 

He spoke out as he had never done before^ and 
William rose hastily from his seat. 

" Be cautious, friend Gayes. Know you not that 
the very walls have ears, and the winds seem to carry 
the secret ? Do not proclaim aloud that you are a 
Lollard." 

"But I am," replied Edward, excitedly. ''Dis- 
guise is over with me now ; all the world may know 
my opinions, and my child may hear her father's 
testimony. In London I found many brave spirits 
who were not afraid to raise their voices and give 
forth their sentiments. We held our meetings just 
under the Bishop's nose; ay, not half-a-mile from 
his palace, and the presence of God gave us strength." 

" Hush, hush ! " whispered Heame. " For your 
child's sake be cautious. You would be persecuted 
and sent to prison if this should be known." 

" I am ready when my Master calls," replied Gayes, 
unflinchingly; "and I would follow Him to prison, 
ay, or even to death. What matter how the jour- 
ney is passed, or how it ends, so that it leads to 
heaven at last" 
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Bertha held out her hand, and Edward pressed it 
warmly, as he felt how complete her sympathy was 
with him, and they both sat thoughtfully ponder- 
ing over their trust, with its sweet hopes and com- 
forts. 

" Are there many in prison ? " asked William, 
softly. 

" Ay, that there are. The usurper is waxing fierce 
against them, and report says by and by he will bring 
in a law to have them burnt to death." 

" Run away, children ; it is time for bed," said 
Bertha, rising hastily from her seat "Go all of you, 
and then you will be up at sunrise, and be ready to 
begin the grape-harvest again.*' 

When they were all safely settled for the night, she 
went out again to the seat under the tree, where her 
husband and Edward were still talking in the gather- 
ing twilight. 

" Think you these persecutions will injure the good 
cause ? " asked she, earnestly. 

" No, no ; take my word for it Rather will it spreaci 
the seed, and plant it deeper and surer ; but it is too 
soon to prophecy evil yet ; and beside, the usurper has 
enough to do to calm his conscience." 

Edward Gayes was never heard to call King Henry 
anything but a " usurper," and he was now especially 
indignant against him. 

" How do you mean? How is he trying to calm 
his conscience?" asked Heame, 

" Since King Richard's unexplained sudden death, 
many rumours have got abroad, and many people say 
Henry could tell more about it than he chooses ; so, to 
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prove his innocence, he has had the poor corpse 
dragged forth, embalmed, and decked out, to be 
gazed at by his faithful people." 

" How dreadful I" exclaimed Bertha. 

*' Dreadful, indeed ! but it is true. The body was 
robed in sear-cloth, and covered with lead, only the 
face was fully exposed to view. First they had it in 
the minster at Pomfret for several days, and all the 
busy-bodies of the place were running to see it as to 
a peepshow. From thence the poor body was carried 
to London ; and in all the towns it passed through, it 
was exposed to the curious spectators." 

Bertha and her husband were listening with intense 
interest, as^Gayes went on — 

" Not even in the city was the sacredness of death 
respected, and the body laid in silence in the tomb ; 
but it lay for three whole days at St Paul's, and every 
idler that chose could go and take a look at dead 
royalty. I am bound to say the place was thronged 
from morning to night" 

" Is it buried now ?" asked Bertha, with a shudder, 
as she thought of the grand, handsome king she had 
heard so much of when he came to sleep at her 
father's castle. 

She had good reason to remember that night, and 
also the state bed-hangings which had been the cause, 
though indirectly, of all her terrible bums, and of all 
the strange events that followed, 

'* Yes, they have laid his bones to rest at last in the 
Church of the Friars-Preachers at Langley Abbey. 
Grand and solemn obsequies were held for him in 
London, at St Pauls, and in Westminster Abbey, and 
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at both these services the usurper and the chief men 
of the city were present. But Henry is not satisfied 
yet." 

" What more can he do ?" asked Bertha, in surprise. 

"He has ordered that a solemn dirge should be 
sung every week for the repose of the murdered king's 
soul. But you and I, Mistress Agatha, know of how 
much avail that will be. The blood of Jesus Christ 
alone cleanses from all sins, and gives repose in death ; 
and where a tree falls, there it will lie." 

Thus they talked while the last rays of twilight 
died away, and then William rose and said it was 
growing late, and Edward Gayes went over the fields 
to his own home. 

But Bertha remained out still longer in the cool air, 
watching the stars shine out, as the rosy tints of sun- 
set faded, and thinking deeply of the revelations that 
now and then reached her of the goings on in the 
great world. She would fain have asked for her 
father, knowing Edward Gayes could have told her 
something of his whereabouts, for the great Sir 
Norman de Reade and his doings were well known ; 
and she would gladly have asked for the Lady Alice, 
and have learned whether she was at court or in the 
Castle at Arleigh; but she dared not question on 
these matters. She could only pray for her parents 
and her sister, and then go in and thank God for her 
happiness in the family and husband He had given 
her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE ELDEST SON. 




landlord, 
tenants. 



HERE are not many incidents to relate of the 
quiet life at DaneshoUow. The farm pros- 
pered greatly, for Dame Helen's second 
son, William de Reade, made a very good 
and neither disturbed nor troubled his 
If the rents were sent in regularly and no 
complaints made, he seemed perfectly satisfied. He 
raised his soldiers from his estates near London, and 
never troubled himself about the few farmers and 
rustics who lived in these remote districts. So the 
seeds were sown, and the crops gathered in, in peace. 
Bertha's young family grew up a healthy, vigorous 
group, diflfering from the people round them only by 
their better education and gentler manners, and Bertha 
herself had become a quiet staid woman, a true wife, 
and good mother. The marks on her face were far 
less observable now, for Time, with its mellow hand, 
as it robbed her of youth, softened down thoSe cruel 
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scars, and seemed almost to wipe them out altogether. 
Not that it mattered much now, for, secure in her 
husband's and children's love, Bertha thought but little 
of them. 

One event had happened during the last fifteen 
years that must not be passed over. Edward Gayes 
had gone on a journey to London, and had never 
returned again, and no news could be gleaned of 
him. 

The persecution of the Lollards had grown more 
and more furious, now ; it was not merely imprison- 
ment, torture, and confiscation of property, for the 
unfortunate victims were dragged out to be burnt at 
the stake. Many an instance of faith and fortitude 
took place then that present generations look back 
on with wonder and admiration. While the poor 
human flesh was quivering in torture in the flames, 
and while the mortal agony was growing more and 
more intense, the dying tongue had power to testify 
its hope, to proclaim aloud its faith, and to perish 
while calling on the Saviour. 

" Perish," did we say ? jyanslated would be better, 
for. the stage was but a short one from the burning 
faggot to the glory of heaven. Only a brief pang, 
and the shouts of the detestable mob were exchanged 
for the song of the redeemed ; the martyr's soul went 
out of " great tribulation " to its glorious reward. 

Perhaps Edward Gayes entered the lists of " the 
noble army," for he was not one either to conceal his 
opinions or renounce his faith. William Heame had 
often reproved him for his want of caution, and his 
words had been like oil on blazing timber, only send- 
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ing forth more sparks and a fiercer flame. Gayes 
would have been sure to rush into the foremost ranks 
of danger, and the little family at DaneshoUow often 
pondered mournfully on what his fate might be. Bertha 
thought of him as of a kindred spirit ; she missed his 
encouraging words, for there was none* his equal in 
warmth and zeal left behind. 

Not one of the people round her shared his attach- 
ment to the new faith, or were willing, like him, to cast 
off the trammels of bondage. Her husband, religious 
and conscientious as he was, had little of the martyr's 
bravery in his nature ; he could never understand Ed- 
ward's self-abnegation, or appreciate the triumph with 
whichhe spoke of rushing to deathin his Master's cause. 
But Bertha could comprehend it all, and she sympa- 
thised deeply with the missing man. Had the occasion 
come to her, she would never have hesitated to follow 
in his steps, and to swell the list of those true-hearted 
ones ; she would have died rather than have denied one 
item of her faith. 

The uncertainty about Edward often threw a kind 
of gloom over the household, and for a long time the 
young people would lower their voices or change the 
subject of their discourse about him when Alice 
Gayes drew near. She had grown up in their midst 
like one of themselves, and was a shy, thoughtful girL 

" Not pretty, and not graceful and queen-like, as you 
are, mother," said wise.Edric one day; "nor is she a 
romp like our sunny Wynfrede." 

Bertha laughed. 

" Your commendations all consist of negatives, my 
son. Alice is a good girl, and clever, though not in 
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book learning. Few could equal her in needlework 
or delicate cooking and preserving ; she is skilful in 
housework, and will make a good wife." 

" That may be, mother, for those who are content 
with a pale face, grey eyes, and a spiritless manner; 
but Alice would never be my choice." 

" I am truly glad of that, Edric ; for my eyes deceive 
me if there is not already a claimant for her affection, 
and I believe she fully gives it.'* 

" You mean my brother William." 

" Yes, and I hope, for her father's sake, it may be 
so. The daughter of so good a man must needs bring 
a blessing with her; she shall be welcome in our 
family.** 

" I will try and make her a good brother, but I am 
thankful it is not expected I should make her my 
wife.'* 

"What objection could you have to her, Edric?" 

" She is like the rest of the young girls at Danes- 
hollow — ungraceful and awkward. She may be, as you 
say, good, and even clever at cooking and preserving, 
but she comes not up to my ideal I could never love 
and dream about such as Alice is.*' 

" You must be lenient to her, Edria Remember she 
has had no mother to teach and guide her, and of 
late she has had much grief at the dire uncertainty 
that rests on her father's fate. I am glad to see her 
spirits are returning again, and that she is growing 
reconciled to her lot" 

"Ah! Will, the consoler, has cheered her with 
some success. Look ! here they come across the 
meadows, smiling and talking to each other as though 
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there was nothing else in the world they cared for 
but their own precious selves ; " and he pointed to a 
little group who were just emerging into sight. 

Will and Alice Gayes had been on the hills toge- 
ther, collecting a flock of half-wild sheep, and now, 
with the panting animals before them and a rough 
dog loitering at their heels, they were walking quietly 
across the level pastures. 

Will Heame, a tall, broad-shouldered and stalwart 
youth, sauntered leisurely beside his companion, look- 
ing down lovingly in her face, evidently not noting the 
imperfections that disturbed Edric's fastidious taste. 
Both of them were in the fustian suits worn by people 
of their rank. Will wore a timic and short boots, and 
Alice had thrown over her shoulders the little black 
cloak she wore now as mourning for her father, 

Edric watched them curiously with a slight curl of 
contempt on his lip, till they had disappeared behind 
a clump of alder-trees ; then he turned to Bertha. 

" 7yi?y are happy, and have found a full measure of 
content in each other. Small pleasures satisfy small 
desires, but such would never suit me. I have had 
too high a standard set before me all my life. Why 
are not other women like you, mother ? You have an 
upright carriage, a firm and graceful step, a low^ sweet 
voice, a musical accent, and your mind rises far 
above all these people. Think you I cannot see the 
difference?" 

Bertha bowed her head meekly, while a quick flush 
passed over her face, as she replied, in a low tone — 

" I have had greater advantages of education, Edric, 
and therefore have now more responsibility. As for 
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the other qualities you mention, they are but some 
of God's natural gifts, and must be thought of with 
humility. Let not your mind rest on these mere out- 
ward qualities. Many a true heart beats under an un- 
polished exterior, as may be said of some of the vil- 
lagers here." 

" Alas ! my discernment goes not deep enough to 
discover the hidden merit you speak of as existing 
among the people here. I am weary of them all, 
mother, and I am sick of the mean, daily drudgery of 
our lives. Have you not heard of the legend which 
says the souls of mere labourers hover forever in the 
lower regions, among dreary fens and marshes ; while 
those of the warriors mount to grand and lightsome 
halls of unspeakable bliss ?" 

" That is a mere silly tale, Edric, a vestige of the 
barbaric poetry our forefathers believed in ; but such 
is not the Christian theory, as you know well." 

" I am fully aware of that, but still the old legend is 
a striking one. Oh I how I long to be away in some 
higher sphere, where intellect and graceful manners 
would characterise the women, and where the men 
woi>ld be warriors and true knights 1 1 long to take 
up my sword and fight my way step by step to rank 
and influence. I must be a soldier, mother, and I 
only wait your consent to enter Sir William de Readers 
army." 

" I cannot give it ! I cannot give it ! What madness 
possesses you, Edric?" exclaimed his mother, with 
sudden surprise and discomfiture. Then, as she looked 
down at her first-bom, and met his inquiring eyes, she 
composed herself, and said, " You know not what you 

N 
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ask, Edric If you entered Sir William's anny, it 
would be as one of the common soldiers, and not as 
a knight You would be thrown among rough com- 
panions, and would mingle with men much less refined 
than even the villagers here. I cannot give my con- 
sent, and you are too dutiful a son to enter the ranks 
without it" 

"That I am, mother," replied he, affectionately, 
feeling at the same time a relief in his mind that he 
had thus proclaimed aloud the thoughts he had been 
so long brooding over. " I will never join the army 
against your wishes, and when I am there, I will soon 
do some deed of valour or desperation that shall 
speedily advance me to fame. But see I there is father 
coming to meet us, and Will and Alice will be weary 
of their love passages by this time, and be ready for 
supper." 

, Bertha walked thoughtfully along beside Edria 
This restlessness and dissatisfaction of his she had 
long noticed, and it had now taken a form that troubled 
her. She could not bear to hear of her eldest son 
serving in his own uncle's army as a mere foot-soldier. 
He would be unknown and neglected, exposed to 
numberless hardships and privations, that she shud- 
dered to think of; and yet, what other opening was 
there for him ? 

Of all Bertha's children, Edric alone seemed to 
have a yearning for a higher position, and he longed 
with mysterious aspirings for the sphere to which his 
mother as her right belonged. Bertha often sighed 
as she looked at his manly figiu-e, his intellectual 
brow, his finely-chiselled mouth, and keen eye, and 
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she mourned for him as one exiled from a position he 
was fitted to adorn. She talked to him of content- 
ment, while she admired the brave spirit that was 
urging him on. She bade him take example from his 
second brother, while she inwardly sympathised with 
her eldest bom ; but she hid her feelings, and prayed 
earnestly for him in secret. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE "TE DEUM/' 

|S time went on, rumours of foreign war grew 
more and more exciting. The " usurper *' 
(as poor Edward Gayes was wont to call 
Henry the Fourth) had gone to his account, 
and his son, the 'wild Prince Harry, had come to 
the throne. No bed of roses was his, for the coun- 
try was in a troubled state. Civil wars were^ going 
on, and the whole surface of society was disturbed 
and disjointed. But wild Harry had been used to 
deeds of adventure and feats of desperation, and h^ 
thought this a good opportunity for attacking his 
neighbours the French. Their King, poor Charley 
the Sixth, was in a helpless state of derangement, and 
unable to defend his country. All the more reason, 
thought Henry, for trying the strength of its resources. 
So he put in a doubtful claim to the throne of France 
— a claim first made by Edward the Third through 
his mother, the daughter of Philip the Fair. Whether 
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the title was just or unjust, it served Henry for a pre- 
text; and leaving his own people to settle their disputes 
as they pleased, he made speedy preparations for war. 
He raised an army of freemen^ prepared his ships, and 
set sail for the doomed country. 

Henry was very much in earnest about this busi- 
ness. He not only used all the treasure he had been 
saving up for two years, but he begged and borrowed, 
and then even pawned his crown and valuable jewels, 
to support the expenses of his intended invasion. 
He likewise seized all the ships he could get from 
every port to embark his army, and at last set sail 
with flying colours. Very brave and gallant the little 
navy must have |, looked as it left the fair cliffs of 
England behind. Henry's own ship had purple 
sails, embroidered with devices in gold and various 
colours. 

Dim reports of all these preparations reached Danes- 
hollow, and made Edric more and more anxious to 
throw down the reaping-hook and take up the sword. 
But he kept his promise to Bertha, and longed pas- 
sively for the time when he should go forth and take 
his part in his country's battles. 

Very soon came tidings of a great victory, and a 
most wonderful one. The French had forced a 
battle on sooner than was expected ; they came out 
with an army ten times as large as the English one — 
came out with triumph, and even scorn, at their little 
band of opposers. All the night before the victory 
at Agincourt, the French rejoiced and feasted as 
though the field was already theirs; mirth and gambling, 
drinking and revelry, went on among them. But 
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Henry and his army spent the time in penitential 
prayer. Whatever the wild Prince's former follies had 
been, he was ' in solemn earnest now. Everybody 
knows how King Henry tried by stratagem to outdo 
the legions of his enemies. Seeing their strength lay 
in their horsemen, he ordered the English soldiers to 
prepare sharp iron-tipped stakes, and these he had 
driven into the ground, leaning a little forward, so 
that when the riders came galloping on to the charge, 
the stakes wounded the horses, and discomfited the 
riders, while the English overwhelmed them with 
clouds of arrows. Soon came a disordered host of 
frightened horses, blindly rushing on to their death, 
and then the English cheers of triumph pierced the 
air. Henry speedily stopped the shouts of victory, 
and calling his captains, his prelates, and his other 
chief men together, he ordered them in .a solemn 
manner to give God thanks. Then arose the won- 
derful sound of thousands of voices as they all as one 
man exclaimed, " Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto Thy name give the ppise!" Messengers 
were sent to the Queen Regent with the news of the 
battle, and a more remarkable one could scarcely have 
taken place. While the French were lamenting the 
loss of more than ten thousand men, and the chief of 
their nobility, the English had only lost about twenty- 
six soldiers, and a few noblemen and gentlemen, one 
of the former being Sir Norman de Reade. His life 
of ambition and strange vicissitude was over at last, 
and he had fallen in honourable service while fighting 
for his country. 
The Queen Regent was delighted with the tidings 
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of this great victory, and she determined to give 
thanks for it in a fitting manner. All the nobility 
and clergy, the mayor and aldermen, were to join in 
a grand procession, and go with her from St Pauls to 
Westminster Abbey, where they were all to make a 
great oblation at Edward's shrine, and then return in 
triumph. On the same day, through the length and 
breadth of England, all the cathedrals and churches 
were to be thrown open, and a grand " Te Deum " 
sung in each of them, at which all the people were 
expected to attend. A grand national solemnity ;and 
thanksgiving it was to be, such as had never been 
equalled before. 

Edric was full of excitement about all this \ he 
joined the groups of workmen who were finishing the 
outer gates of St Jerome's Church, and talked with 
them about the great service that was to be held the 
next day. The church had only been opened the 
Sunday before, and many men were employed both 
outside and inside giving the finishing touches, and 
removing all traces of masonry, that the i^aice might 
appear in perfect beauty on the coming solemn occa- 
sion. 

St Jeromes was the wonder oi that country-side, 
not for miles round was another building to equal it 
In that church-erecting age, when men believed they 
could obtain pardon for their sins by giving some of 
their substance towards the expenses of these sacred 
edifices, churches sprang up on every side, but few of 
them equalled St Jeromes. 

The travelling Freemasons, as the workmen were 
called, had pitched a tent in the field hard by, and 
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they were busy packing up their goods for removal, 
thankful the work was finished before the cold winter 
began. A motley group they were; dark Italians, 
grave Germans, and phlegmatic Flemings jostled to- 
gether, and argued in their various languages about 
their belongings, and Edric was much amused as he 
watched them. They were going to build a fine 
cathedral in France next, they told him, so grand, so 
lofty, that St Jeromes would be a mere nothing be- 
side it, — might fit in the vestibule, in fact. Edric 
laughed at their exaggerations, wished them "God 
speed," and then went in to . examine St Jeromes, 
which he justly thought the finest edifice he had ever 
seen. 

A glorious monument it was, erected by the libe- 
rality of men who lived far away, and who had placed 
this costly building in a remote and secluded neigh- 
bourhood, where none but the lowly inmates of 
DaneshoUow, the shepherds on the hills, or the weary 
wanderer, would be likely to meet in prayer and 
praise to God. Whatever motives might have actuated 
these benefactors, certainly this great act of costly 
liberality, this erection of a splendid temple, had not 
been merely for the praise of men, or for the admira- 
tion of a vain crowd. 

Edric walked up and down the lofty aisles in mute 
contemplation. With the eye of a poet, he noted the 
graceful proportions and the wonderful beauty of the 
whole. The clustered marble pillars, the capitals 
with their light and exquisite foliage, the rare beauty 
of the mouldings and ornaments, the muUioned 
windows with their rich stained glass and flowing 
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tracery, all arrested his attention, and callted forth his 
admiration. 

Presently a long procession of men and boys entered, 
the notes of the organ rolled out, and then Edric 
discovered they were going to practise the " Te Deum " 
for the morrow. Gathered in haste from the various 
monasteries and churches in the neighbourhood, the 
choir had not yet gone over the music together, so 
Edric withdrew himself behind a pillar, and listened 
while the full tones burst out The triumphant strain 
echoed through the empty church with a thrilling 
power, and the listener scarcely dared move as the 
notes swelled out and trembling died away. As 
usual, when anything of harmony or beauty came in 
his way, he thought of Bertha. 

" Oh ! how I wish my mother had been here I ** 
mused he, as the performance was over ; and when 
the choir had again left the church to its solitude and 
silence, "How I wish she could have heard that 
splendid singing I she would have appreciated every 
note of it. She shall hear it though, for I will per- 
suade her to come to-morrow.'' 

Then, full of his purpose, he set out for Danes- 
hollow, passing through fields and leaping over hedges, 
as he took the shortest way home. 

It was twilight when he reached the homestead. 
Will and Alice were just come in to pay an evening 
visit ; they had been married a year now, and were 
setded in a cottage of their own near the farm. After 
a friendly greeting to his brother and his wife, Edric 
withdrew himself to a corner of the fireside, and 
listened silently while the happy pair talked away. 
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Will had a whole history of farm business to relate to 
his father, and Alice was full of the wonderful per- 
fections of her young baby. Happy in themselves, 
and selfish because of that happiness, Will and Alice 
prattled away of their own affairs, satisfied that they 
could find some one to listen to and appreciate their 
information. 

Bertha, now a staid womai>' past forty years old, 
sat by her spinning-wheel busy with some dark 
worsted she was preparing for winter stockings. Many 
grey hairs were mingled with her once chestnut- 
coloured locks, and her face had grown graver and 
quieter. She listened, amused and interested, as 
Alice, with her face all aglow, her eyes dancing, and 
her lips parted, gave an animated account of her first- 
born. Edric could not have accused her now of having 
a pale face and spiritless manner ; she was all radiance 
and excitement 

Waiting rather impatiently till the noisy interview 
was over, Edric felt relieved at last as they took their 
departure with several noisy dogs barking at their 
heels ; then he turned to his mother and told her of 
his visit to St Jeromes. 

"Will you come with me to-morrow? We shall 
hear the grand * Te Deum ' again. The whole nation 
will be rejoicing, mother ; from end to end of the 
realm, all hearts will be giving praise to God for the 
victory." 

Bertha smiled at her son's eagerness. 

" I shall be glad to go, Edric, and I am thankful 
that in this matter they are giving God the praisd 
Have you heard the particulars oi the great battle ?" 
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Edric confessed he had not 

"People say our success was wonderful, but the 
full accounts have not reached DaneshoUow yet Oh ! 
mother, how much I regret I was not in the thick of 
the fight ; I should have been coming back to you in 
triumph. They tell me King Henry's soldiers were 
all freemen, not brought to the battle by their lords 
and masters as a matter of right, but all paid just and 
good wages. The feudal system is in force no longer. 
When I go forth as a soldier, I shall have no need to 
enlist under Sir William de Reade's banner, for I shall 
be the King's soldier, and none else." 

"Then I withdraw my objection to your going, 
Edric," said his mother, eagerly ; " and forgive me if 
I seemed unreasonable in opposing your wishes before. 
Go, and may God's blessing be with you on your 
way, and keep you safe from all dangers." 

Both Edric and her husband stared at Bertha ; this 
sudden change in her opinions surprised them; it 
savoured of caprice, and William sat turning it over in 
his mind, while Edric, too happy to investigate the 
reason closely, drew near to his mother and thanked 
her. 

" There will be plenty of work for me, for though 
our neighbour France is conquered now, she will soon 
raise her head and try to get back every* foot of land 
we have taken." 

Then they sat and talked about ways and means 

and preparations till the night gathered round them, 

and it was finally decided that early in the year 

Edric should set out on his career as a soldier. 

The next morning they were all astir early, for the 
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walk to St Jeromes was long and tedious round by the 
Druid's Road, and Bertha had no inclination for vault- 
ing over the hedges, as Edric had done the evening 
before. With Edric on one side of her, and Wynfrede 
as blooming as a rose on the other side, she at last 
began her journey. William had gone round by the 
fields with his youngest son Edward, and promised 
to meet them by the church gate. Neighbours passed 
them, all going in the same direction ; for, as Edric 
had said, every loyal heart in Britain was to join in 
the solemn rejoicing. Some of the villagers loitered 
to talk to Bertha of the great victory, and one man 
who had come from Rockley had learned the full 
accounts of the history that was only dimly known at 
DaneshoUow. 

People crowded round him as he gave forth the 
narration, and he turned to Bertha proud of his sudden 
importance as the bearer of great tidings. 

" Only think, Mistress Agatha,*' exclaimed he, tri- 
umphantly, — " only think ; while ten thousand French- 
men were laid low, we only lost a score or so of 
soldiers, and two noblemen." 

** Did you hear who the noblemen were ? " asked 
Edric. 

"I am coming to that presently. We lost, as 
I said, a mere handful of soldiers, a few gentle- 
men, and the two noblemen I spoke of. One was 
his grace the Duke of York, and the other was 
that restless and ambitious baron, Sir Norman de 
Reade." 

Bertha started and paused suddenly ; that name, so 
long unheard, came to her like a voice from the past, 
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and she stood pale and trembling, while the people 
hurried on their way. 

" Our mother is ill," whispered Edric 'to his sister. 
" You can go on and meet father at the church gate ; 
he will take you in to the service, but I shall go 
back." 

Wynfrede looked regretfully after Bertha, who had 
turned away from the church, and was slowly re- 
tracing her steps to the farm. She would fain have 
joined her mother, but then she would lose the grand 
service, and that she could not bear to think of; 
besides, her father would wonder what had become 
of them all ; she must go on, and explain all about 
it to him : so stepping quickly to overtake the last 
of the church-going groups, she was soon out of 
sight. 

Bertha walked slowly down the road, treading on 
the crisp autumn leaves, and looking out abstractedly 
at the bare landscape, while her thoughts were far 
away. Her memory had fled to the old castle of 
"Arleigh, and there she was once more the idolised 
and petted child, and Sir Norman the fond father. 
All the years of his caprice and neglect of her seemed 
to have vanished away, and her love for him had come 
back as tumultuously as ever. Quick tears ran down 
her cheeks, her heart throbbed, and she mourned for 
him with all a daughter's love. 

So absorbed was she in her grief, that she looked 
up impatiently as Edric spoke \o her ; for a moment 
she had forgotten her husband and children, and re- 
membered only that she was a sorrowing daughter. 
Edric looked with surprise at her wan face, her 
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trembling lips, and pitiful sobs. Such weakness was 
a new thing in his mother, and he wisely forbore to 
disturb her, walking softly by her side, and wonder- 
ing what secret grief had fallen on her. 

By and by Bertha turned to her son, and saw he 
was still near her, his head bowed, and his face full 
of a strange wonderment 

"Why are you not at church, Edric? I thought 
you were anxious to join in the general thanksgiving." 

" So I was, mother, till this trouble came to you. 
I have no wish to IcsLVtyou now." 

" Ah ! you may well call it a trouble, Edric ; even in 
the greatest victories there must be some mourners — 
some who weep for their dead, and the lot is mine to- 
day. I cannot join my voice in the nation's rejoicing; 
I go rather to mourn for those England has lost. But 
do you return to the church ; I would not keep you 
away on this great occasion." 

But Edric spoke out firmly, his eyes flashing with 
youthful enthusiasm — 

" Remember, modier, whatever your sorrow may 
be, some portion of it belongs to me also. If you 
have lost a dear relative, I likewise have to mourn 
one of my kinsmen ; and whoever he is, I would fain 
respect his memory." 

Bertha held out her hand to her son in silence, 
thus tacidy agreeing to the compact he had made, 
that they should mourn together. Fain would she 
have taken him into her full^ confidence, and have 
told of his grandfather's career and death, but her 
lips were closed, she dared not break her vow, and 
Edric asked no questions. 
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Farmer William, Wynfrede, and Edward were 
loud in their lamentations' that Bertha had missed 
the anthem. 

" Never was there such glorious music," Wynfrede 
said; *'the organ pealed through the church like 
thunder, the voices rose like a triumphant burst oi 
praise, and as the people came out of the churchyard 
gates they cheered again and again." 

"Are you growing disloyal, Agatha?" asked her 
husband. " It is a new thing with you ; what has 
come over you to-day?" and he looked at her pale 
face curiously. 

But she turned uneasily away, not venturing to 
make any reply. Her grief was too real to be soothed 
away by vain excuses, and she dared not lay bare her 
heart, and tell the whole truth. So she crept away to 
her room, and remained there in silent grief and 
prayer till sunset ; then she washed away the traces 
of her tears, and came out and joined her family 
again. 

Very pale and subdued she looked, as she took her 
usual place at the fireside ; but there was an earnest 
reality in her love, as she gently took her husband's 
hand in hers, and held it tenderly for a minute or two. 
She had come back to them again, to share their joys 
and sorrows as usual : whatever her hidden grief had 
been, it was set aside now \ strength had been given 
her equal to her day. 

Willfcim made no inquiries ; like his son Edric, he 
saw questions would be only painful, and he forbore 
to ask any. True wife and mother as Bertha was, 
there were some things about her he could never 
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quite comprehend; there were secret depths in her 
heart he had never been able to fathom ; but he be- 
lieved implicitly in her for all that, and where he 
could not understand he trusted. 

Perhaps Edric suspected the truth, though he never 
ventured to say a word about it ; he could be as reti- 
cent as his mother when the occasion required it 

One cold November afternoon he had been to 
Rockley on some farm business, and just at twilight 
he returned home from his journey. Placing his horse 
in the stable, he came round to the kitchen door, 
evidently looking for somebody. The full glare 
from the blazing faggots fell on his face, and lighted 
up every comer of the large room. A merry and 
noisy group were round the fire. Alice had brought 
over her baby for inspection, and Wynfirede, with 
her head thrown back and with wild gestures, was 
holding up the fat girl, and threatening it with pre- 
tended dangers. Alice's shrill voice of expostulation, 
and Wynfrede's unrestrained bursts of merriment, 
caused much amusement to Will and his father, who 
were looking on, talking, laughing, and adding con- 
siderably to the noise. Beside her spinning-wheel sat 
Bertha, handling her threads in the firelight, and look- 
ing on, like the rest, at Wynfrede's wild attempts at 
nursing. Edric glanced impatiently at the noisy 
group, and tried hard to catch his mother's eye. In 
his eagerness he upset a stool, and then Bertha, turn- 
ing to the door, saw her son standing there and 
beckoning. Very quietly she laid down her work, 
and passing behind Alice, she joined him, almost 
imnoticed by the others. 
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"What is it, Edric? I did not know you had re- 
turned; have you been home long? " 

** No, mother ; but I want you to take a walk with 
me. One has no chance of being heard when such a 
clatter as that is going on yonder, and I would fain 
tell you all the news I have heard to-day. Will you 
come out of doors with me ? we shall have some quiet 
there." 

Bertha gave an involuntary shudder as she step- 
ped out into the cold raw air. Twilight was fast 
merging into darkness; heavy shadows were falling 
in nooks and comers, and a low hollow sound of the 
wind sobbing among the trees showed a storm was 
coming on. But she wrapped her cloak around her 
without complaint, and taking her place beside the 
impatient Edric, they set out over the fields to- 
gether. 

His news did not come forth quickly; either he 
was shy or doubtful about his subject; and Bertha 
walked silently on, wondering what he could have to 
say. 

They reached the e<Jge of the moor at last, and 
there they caught a. glimpse of the sea, looking angry 
und unsettled, as white crests of foam danced and 
flashed on its surface. 

" It is well the King's vo)rage is over," said Edric, 
suddenly, as he glanced at the gloomy waters. 

Bertha turned to him inquiringly. 

" Has King Henry^eturned home, then ?" 

" Yes, but a few days ago, and he has not returned 
to England alone, mother." 

"What do you mean, Edric?" exclaimed Bertha 
o 
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quickly, as a wild hope arose in her heart that, afler 
all, the news might have been untrue^ and that her 
father even now might be alive and well 

"He has brought back the dead bodies of his 
faithful subjects, the Duke of York and Sir Norman 
de Reade/' replied Edric, slowly. 

Bertha caught hold of her son's arm, and clung to 
him trembling, as she said — 

" It is true, then ? they were killed in battle ? " 

"Yes, mother ; but our good King was too feeling- 
hearted to let them slumber unregarded on the field 
at Agincourt He has brought them home, that they 
may have honourable burial" 

Bertha listened eagerly, and her son went on— 

"King Henry has surprised his loyal subjects in 
London. Instead of being gratified at the tumult of 
applause that greeted him, instead of being elated at 
the triumphs prepared to welcome his arrival home, 
he has borne them but indifferently, saying all the 
praise must be given to God alone; and his chief 
anxiety is that the two brave men who fell in their 
country's cause may have the highest honours the 
, country can give to their memory. He has set a day 
apart for a grand funeral service." 

" When is it to take place ? " asked Bertha, in a low 
voice. 

" To-morrow, in St Paul's Cathedral The King, the 
Archbishop, and all the bishops are to be there, and I 
would fain be one of the congregation." 

** I wish you could be, Edric ; it would be a fitting 
place for us both, and far more suited for us than the 
thanksgiving service was the other day. I am glad you 
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have told me this. And now leave me, my son, for a 
short time; I should like to walk here and think over it 
all Do not fear for me ; a little quiet will soon make me 
brave again/' 

Edric walked away without saying another word, 
but he did not go far off ; standing beneath the shade 
of some leafless trees, he watched his mother's dark 
figure slowly pacing to and fro, her head bowed and 
her hands clasped tightly together. After a while she 
came in through the farmyard again, entered the 
bright kitchen, where mirth and pleasant talking was 
going on, and took her seat by the side of the 
spinning-wheel. Her face was very pale, and her lips 
compressed, but there was no other sign of the grief 
she had passed through, no one except Edric even 
suspected the emotion that had swept over her frame, 
and filled her heart with sorrow. 

Edric was not surprised that his mother was very 
grave and quiet the next morning; her voice was 
low, and there was a strange hush about her as she 
went about her usual occupations. Nor was he sur- 
prised when, at the time of morning service, she 
threw a black mourning cloak over her ordinary 
dress, and went out alone to the Church of St 
Jeromes. Edric did not enter the church door with 
his mother, but he stood afar off in the outer porch 
waiting for her. No words passed between them 
on the subject, but as she came out 'again, with 
slow step and averted face, he drew her arm ten- 
derly within his, and they walked silently down the 
road together. 

There was no need for explanation ; Edric suspected 
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more than ever the truth, and he felt certain that, in 
her own humble, fervent way, his mother had been 
taking part in thought and heart in the great funeral 
service that was going on at the same time in St 
Paul's Cathedral. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



DYING MEMORIES. 




j|N the first week in the year, Edric left his 
home to become a soldier. The dearest 
wishes of his heart were at last realised, for 
when his mother withdrew her opposition, 
he had pushed on his preparations rapidly. 

Bertha saw him go with a heavy heart ; she could 
not bear the idea of her first-bom son entering the 
ranks as a foot-soldier. More than ever she mourned 
over the vow she had made to her grandmother, and 
wondered after all whether she was doing right in 
concealing from her family the secret of her name and 
rank. Ought she not to have done more for Edric 
than she had done ? ought she not, at any sacrifice, 
to have tried to raise him to the position he war so 
well fitted to shine in ? A word to Sir William de 
Reade might have done it He was Earl, now her 
father was dead, and a kind, thoughtful man. Had 
she sent Edqc to her uncle, with a proper introduce 
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tion, even now he might have been properly placed, 
and have had the way made smooth for him. 

But her regrets came too late. Brave Edric went 
forth to fight for his country friendless and unknown. 
If ever he won his way upward to fame and fortune, 
he would have only his pwn efforts to thank for it 

Bertha pondered over all this, as she stood at the 
door watching her son ride away with the half-a-dozen 
other villagers who were going forth to try their for- 
tunes on the field of battle. She watched him turn 
his pony roand when he reached the top of the hill, 
and pause, with his eyes fixed on her ; then he waved 
farewell, and rode on to join his companions. She 
stood there till hj^ figure grew less and less distinct in 
the distance, and then the wintry mist ga'thered round 
him, and he was lost to sight. Fain would she have 
called him back, and have told him the whole truths 
A sense of injustice to him oppressed her, and she 
mourned deeply and long. Her husband could not 
understand this grief; he began to think her fickle in 
thus giving her cgnsent to Edric's going, and then 
grieving about it Bertha tried to hide her regrets 
after this, and the hidden anxiety began to under- 
mine a constitution that was never veiy robust 

But more changes speedily took place at Danes- 
hollow; the life that for so many years had passed 
on without much variety, was doomed to be disturbed 
by unexpected vicissitudes. 

One beautiful autumn afternoon William Hearne 
went out in fiill health and vigour to fell a tree on a 
distant part of his farm. He must have worked long 
and well, for the sound of his axe was heard ringing 
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out on the^calm air even at the homestead. But he 
did not return to his supper as usual ; and when Will 
was hastily summoned and dispatched with Edward 
to search for their father, they found him lying under 
the fallen tree, stunned and motionless. 

They brought him home tenderly, and laid him 
in his ownJt>ed, but it was soon discovered his hurts 
were of a serious nature. In vain Bertha watched over 
him, and tended him with the utmost care and atten- 
tion; the fiat had gone forth, and the strong man 
must die. 

A few brief days of alternate hope and despair suc- 
ceeded, and then the end drew near. William clung 
passionately to his wife, as his life was slowly ebbing 
away ; his only grief seemed the coming separation 
from her. 

His affection for her had been* no mere passing 
passion; it had grown and deepened as years went 
on. True, there was much about her that he could 
never understand, as must necessarily have been the 
case between two people so diflferently educated and 
circumstanced ; but her gentle influence had worked 
wonders in him. She had been like sunshine in his 
everyday life, smoothing down its roughnesses and 
soothing its trials. Now, as her soft, cool, hand lay on 
his burning brow, he blessed her with an intensity 
that brought a rush of tears into her eyes. 

" What should I have been without you, my true 
wife ? The world would have been another place to me 
without my sweet * singing bird.^ You have brightened 
my days and made me happy. Above all, you haver 
taught me the blessings of religion ; you have pointed 
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out the way to a loving Saviour, and I believe in Him, 
and trust Him now." 

" O William 1 what happiness it is to hear you say 
so. Cling to Jesus now, my dear husband. May a 
sense of His redeeming love and His abiding presence 
ever remain with you." 

" He will not forsake me now, Agatha, for He has 
promised to lead me through the dark valley. I should 
fall and stumble there, had I not the help of * His rod 
and staff All my sorrow now is the parting from 
you ; would that we could enter the golden city to- 
gether, and together hear the songs of the Redeemed 
ones." 

Bertha shook her head, and the tears fell quickly 
as she listened to her husband's words. She would 
fain have trodden the shining way with him, but the 
summons had not come for her yet ; she was to tarry 
behind a little longer. The strong man was stricken 
down in his strength, and she, weak and feeble as she 
felt then, had yet a longer journey to travel in this 
weary world. 

The cold wintry sun was shining into the room 
when Bertha sat alone by her dead husband's side, 
and watched the dark shadows that had fallen on his 
face. The honest-hearted farmer was gone, and his 
dying testimony had shown what his love for her had 
been. Still Bertha was not satisfied; the feeling of 
having kept a secret from him for so many years was 
growing hateful to her; fain would she have given 
him her full confidence now. Could those silent lips 
once more be opened, and those deaf ears be again 
unclosed, she would whisper the whole truth,'and tell 
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him of the vow her grandmother had forced her to 
take \ but, like Edric, he had gone from her, and re- 
grets were useless now ; she could only pray God to 
forgive her if she had acted in blindness and error. 

Her second son Will, and Alice, his wife, came to 
live at the homestead, and they managed the affairs 
of the farm and house with care and skilfulness. 

If Bertha had been kind to the poor orphan, she 
was fully repaid for it now, in having so good a helper. 
As for Bertha herself, after the farmer's death and 
Edric's departure, her health gave way ; she was no 
longer the life of her home: a slow disease crept 
into her frame, and each week some portion of her 
daily duty was laid aside. The doctor from the ham- 
let came to visit her, and brought her potions and 
physics that could not touch her ailment, and the 
worthy man grew more and more puzzled. By and 
by her seat by the spinning-wheel was empty, for her 
feeble hands could no longer handle the threads ; then 
she crept to the vacant bed from which her husband 
had been carried, and left it no more. 

Great was the grief at Daneshollow when the 
people of the hamlet heard the gentle lady who had 
been with them so long was dying. Each person had 
some tale to relate of her goodness and kind deeds ; 
not a family in the place but gave their sympathy, for 
she had won their love. 

Alice hushed the noisy gambols of her two little 
girls, and told them reverently that they must not 
disturb their grandmother, for she was going to leave 
them. Wynfrede for the time forgot her usual amuse- 
ments ; she no longer attired herself in her best robes, 

« 
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and went out to the merry gatherings in the village, 
at which she was always the prime favourite and the 
chief attraction. 

A solemn little group gathered round the chamber 
door, where Bertha, feverish and excited, seemed to 
have forgotten her married life, and her banishment 
to Daneshollow. The surprised listeners heard her 
talk of her father the Earl, and the Lady Alice her 
mother ; of the Castle of Arieigh, and the King's bed- 
hangings. They saw her shudder as she spoke of 
Dame Helen, and of the cruel vow she had imposed 
on her. 

"She raves, she raves 1" exclaimed Will Heame, 
as he stood with his wife and the doctor beside the 
bedside. But Doctor Almut shook his head gravely 
as he heard the connected history that ran like a link 
through her speech. He saw Bertha's flashing eyes, 
her eagerness, and the stamp of truth in her feverish 
words. 

"It is not ravmg," replied he, " but dim memories 
of the past that are coming back to her now.; things 
that have happened long ago are present realities to 
her fading senses; she is living her early life over 
again, and events that seem forgotten come once 
more to light" 

But neither Will nor Alice could believe this. How 
could their mother, the lowly farmer's wife, have had 
such an experience ? they argued ; and they listened 
with deep awe to the mysterious revelations, that were 
to them but wild dreamings. 

" She will tell us they were only the fancies of a 
feverish brain when she recovers," said they, and 
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they watched eagerly for some glimpses of retumifig 
reason. 

But she never recovered, and her last thoughts were 
about that wonderful childhood's home, where she had 
once been the idolised pet, mingled up iVith still 
brighter thoughts about tiie "many mansions," and 
the heavenly joys of that still more glorious home to 
which she was going. 

"Her titles and rank will be no passport there,** 
said the Doctor to the weeping group who were round 
her bed. " It will not be asked up yonder whether 
she was an Earl's daughter or a peasant's child, but it 
will be demanded of her what her life has been,' and 
whether she trusted in her Redeemer's merits. We 
all know what a true and humble servant of Christ yt)ur 
mother has been. Oh ! may we all have grace to 
follow her example." 

The worthy doctor followed Berths to her lowly 
grave, and saw her laid beside her husband 

"I believe Agatha Heame should have a very 
different resting-place," mused he, as he turned away 
from the humble tomb. " As the daughter of a noble 
Earl, she should lie among the rich and great ones of 
the land. When Edric returns home again, I will tell 
him all ; and he will see that proper respect is paid 
to his mother's memory. Edric must push forward 
his own claims also. A brave, lithe young fellow like 
he is would make a gallant knight, and be an honour 
to his country." 

" As for these people here," thought the doctor, as 
he looked at Bertha's weeping family coming up the 
hill, — "as for these, they are simple-minded and 
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contented ; they like their present lowly condition, 
and wish for no higher. They dream not of ambition, 
and their sole pride lies in labouring on their lands, 
and reaping the fruits of thjeir labour. They are not 
like Edric, and never could be." 

But the doctor kept his thoughts and surmises to 
himself, yet they were none the less cherished for all 
that He watched and watched for tidings of Edric, 
but none ever reached him. Perhaps he fell in battle. 
Many gallant knights and brave men gave their lives 
at this time in their country's cause. King Henry 
soon found that retaining the wide acres of France 
for his own was no easy matter. He was obliged to 
maintain the possession of them by fierce bloodshed 
and by harsh measures. So, among those who kept 
up the struggle, brave Edric might have received his 
death-wound. 

Except in the doctor's faithful memory, the tale of 
Bertha's life soon died out in DaneshoUow. 

The people spoke of her as a good and worthy 
woman, and pointed to her grave as the resting-place 
of one who was loved and honoured among them ; 
but they never knew her real history, or who she was, 
and whence she came. 



THE END. 
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2. The Story of Two Lives ; or, The Trials of Wealth and 

Poverty. By Winifbed TATiiOB, Author of * Bupert Boohes- 
ter,' etc. 

3. The Lost Father ; or, Oecilia's Triumph. A Story of 

our own Bay. ByBABTL Houib. 

4. Christian Osborne's Friends. By Mrs. Harriet Miller 

Davidson, Author of ^Isobel Jardine's History,' and B^tughter 
of the late Hugh Mill^. 

5. Tales of Old English Life ; or, Fiotnres of the Periods. 

By WiLLiAx Fbahois OoLLmB, LL.D., Author of * History of 
English Literature,' eta 

6. The Tonng Mountaineer ; or, Frank Miller's Lot in Life. 

The story of a Swiss Boy. By Dabtl Holme. 

7. Mungo Park's Life and Travels. With a Supplementary 

Chapter, detailing the results of recent Discovery in Africa. 

8. The Spanish Liqnisition : Its Heroes and Martyrs. By 

Janbt Qobdon, Author of *• Ohampions of the Beformation,' 
etc. 

9. Wisdom, Wit, and Allegory. Selected from ' The Spec- 

tator.' 

10. Benjamin Franklin; A Biography. From the celebrated 

' Life' by Jared Sparks, and the more recent and extensive 
*Life and Times' by Jamks Fabton. 

11. Wallace, the Hero of Scotland: A Biography. By 

Jambs Pahebson. 

12. Epoch Men, and the Besnlts of their Lives. By Samuel 

Neil. 

[Continued on next page. 
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^/^^0'5 UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS-contmf^- 

13. Tlie HirroT of Oharaoter. Selected from the Writbga 

of Oyxbbubt, Eablb, and Butles. 

14. Men of History. By Eminent Writers. 

*^* The object of the Editor in preparing this book for the public is 
a twofold one: first, to exhibit views of the worlds great 
men ; and, second, to present these views in the best woras of 
the best authors. 

15. Old- World Worthies; or, Olassioal Biography. Selected 

from Plutasgh'b Lives. 

16. Women of History. By Eminent Writers. 

%* This volume is a farther development of the idea which suggested 
the companion volume, ' Men of History.* 

17. The Lnprovement of the Mind. By Isaac Watts, D.D. 

18. The Man of Business considered in Six Aspects. A 

Book for Young Men. 

19. Stories about Boys. By Asoott B. Hope, Author of 

Stories of School iife,'**My Schoolboy Friends,' etc. eta 

20. Violet Bivers; or, Loyal to Duty. A Tale for Girls. 

By WiNiFBED Taylor, Author of * Story of Two Lives,' eta 

21. The Twins of Saint-Marcell : A Tale of Paris luoendie. 

By Mrs, A. S. Orr, Author of ♦ The Eoseville Family,' etc. eta 

22. George's Enemies: A Sequel to 'My Schoolboy 

Friends.' By Ascorr E. Hope, Author of * Stories about 
Boys,' etc. etc. 

23. Bound the Orange Farm; or, Good Old Times. By 

Jean L. Watson, Author of * Bygone Days in our Village,' eta 

24. Friendly Fairies ; or. Once upon a Time. 



*«* This elegit and useful Series of Books has been specially 
prepared for Scnool and OoUege Prises: they are, however, equaUv 
suitable for General Presentation. In selecting the works for thn 
Series, the aim of tne Publisher has been to produce books of a perma- 
nent value, interesting in manner and instructive in matter— books that 
youth will read eagerly and with profit, and which wiU be found equally 
attractive in after-life. 
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NIMMO'S .HALF-GROWN REWARD BOOKS. 

Extra foolaoKp 8yo, doth elegant, gilt edges, Blnstrated, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 



1. Memorable Wars of Scotland. By Patrick Frasei Tytler, 

F.B.S.E., Author of * The History of Scotland,' etc. 

2. Seeing the World : A Toung Sailor's own Stoir. By 

Ohablbs Nobdhoff, Author of * The Young Man-of-War*s- 
Man.' 

3. The Martyr Missionaiy: Five Tears in China. By 

Bey. 0HABLB8 p. Bush, M.A. 

4. My New Home : A Woman's Diary. 

5. Home Heroines; Tales for Girls. By T. S. Arthnr, 

Author of * Life's Crosses,' etc. 

6. Lessons from Women's Lives. By Sarah J. Hale. 

7. The Boseville Family. A Historical Tale of the 

Eighteenth Century. By Mrs. A. S. Obb, Author of * Mountain 
Patriots,' etc. 

8. Leah. A Tale of Ancient Palestine. lUuBtratiye of 

the Story of Naaman the Syrian. By Mrs. A. 8. Orr. 

9. Ohampions of the Beformation : The Stories of their 

Lives. By Janet Gordon. 

10. The History of Two Wanderers ; or, Oast Adrift. 

11. Beattie's Poetioal Works. 

12. The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

13. Edgar Allan Foe's Foetical Works. 

14. The Miner's Son, and Margaret Yemen. By M. M. 

Pollard, Author of * The Minister's Daughter,' etc. etc. 

15. How F^ank began to Olimb the Ladder, and the Friends 

who lent him a hand. By Charles Bruce, Author of * Lame 
Felix,' etc. 
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NIMMO'S TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 

Blastrated, elegantly bound in olotb. exixa, be 
, gilt back and side, gilt edges, prioe 28. each. 



Foolfloap 8yo, Blastrated, elegantly bound in oloili extra, beyelled 
boards, ( 



1. The Far North: Explorations in the Arctio Begions. 

By EusHA Kent Kanb, M.D., Commander, Second OrinneU 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin. 

2. The Tonng Men of the Eible. A Series of Papers, Bio? 

graphical and Suggestive. By Bev. Joseph A. Collieb. 

3. The Blade and the Ear : A Book for Tonng Men. 

4. Monarohs of Ooean : Clolnmbns and Oook. Two Nar- 

ratives of Maritime Discovery. 

5. Life's Grosses, and How to Meet them. Tales for 

Girls. By T. S. Arthur. 

6. A Father's Legacy to his Danghters, eto. A Book for 

Young Women. By Dr. Gregort. 

7. Great Men of European History. From the Beginning of 

the Christian Era till the Present Time. By David Fryde, M.A. 

8. Mountain Patriots. A Tale of the Beformation in 

Savoy. By Mrs. A. S. Orb. 

9. Labours of Lo^e. A Tale for the Tonng. By Wini- 

FRED Taylor. 

10. Mossdale. A Tale for the Tonng. By Anna iL De 

lONaH. 

11. The Standard-Bearer. A Tale of the Times of Oon- 

stantine the Great, i^y Ellen Palmer. 

12. Jacqueline. A Story of the Beformation in Holland. 

By Mrs. Hardt (Janet Gordon). 

13. Lame Felix. A Book for Boys. Full of Proverb and 

Story. By Charles Bruce. 

14. Picture Lessons by the Di\^e Teacher ; or, Illustrations 

of the Parables of our Lord. By PIeter Grant, D.D. 

15. Konna : A Story of the Days of Julian the ApostatOt 

By Ellen Palhsr. 

16. Philip Walton ; or, Light at Last. By the Author of 

*■ Meta Frantz,' etc' 

17. The Minister's Daughter, and Old Anthony's VilL 

Tales for the Young. By M. M. Pollard. 

18. The Two Sisters. By M. M. PoUard, Author of 'The 

Miner's Son,* etc. eto. 

■ ' D i g i t i jod by l.^OQC ^ 



NIMMO'S EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Jhmj ISmcs niiutnied, dofh extra, gilt edges, price U. 6d. eaoh. 



1. The Vicar of Wakefield. Poems and Essays. By Oliver 

Ck>LDSBIITH. 

2. iESsop's Fables, with Instmctive Applications. By Br. 

Oboxall. 

3. Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

4. The Young Man-of-War's-Man : A Boy's Voyage round the 

World. By Ohables Nobdhoff, Author of * Seeing the 
World.* 

5. The Treasury of Anecdote: Moral and Beligions. 

6. The Boy's Own Workshop ; or. The Yonng Cazpentem. 

By Jacob Abbott. 

7. The Life and Adventores of Bobinson Crusoe. 

8. The History of Sandford and Merton. A Moral and InBtmo- 

tive Lesson for Young Persons. 

9. Evenings at Home ; or. The Juvenile Budget Opened. Oon- 

-sisting of a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces for the Instruction 
and Amusement of Young Persons. By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Babbauld. 

xa Unezpedted Pleasures ; or. Left alone in the HoUdays. By 
Mrs. Qsobob Odpplbs, Author of *J7orrie Seton,' eto. 



%* The above Series of elegant and useful books is specially pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 
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NIMMO'S SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8yo^ doth extn, gilt edges, niastrated, prioe Is. ^ each. 



1. Bible Bleflsings. By Be v. Bichard Newton. 

2. One Honr a Week : Fifty-two Bible Lessons for the Yonng. 

3. The Best Things. By Bev. Bichard Newton. 

4. Grace Harvey and her Gonsins. 

5. Lessons from Bose Hill ; and Little Nannette. 

6. Great and Good ~ Women : Biographies for Girls. By 

Lydia H. Sioournet. 

7. At Home and Abroad; or, Uncle William's Adventnres. 

8. The Kind Governess; or. How to make Home Happy. 

9. Christmas at the Beaeon: A Tale for the Yonng. By 

Ellen Palmer. 

10. The Scnlptor of Bmgee. By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

11. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Bnth and tlie Oiphan 

Family. By Oharles Bruce. 

12. The Swedish Singer ; or. The Story of Vanda BosendahL 

By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

13. Uy Beautiful Home ; or, Lily's Search. By Ghas. Bruce. 

14. Al£red and his Mother ; or. Seeking the Kingdom. By 

Kathsrine E. Mat. 

15. Asriel; or, The Crystal Cup. A Tale for the Young. 

By Mrs. Henderson. 

16. Wilton School; or, Harry Campbell's Bevenge. A Tale. 

By F. E. Weatherlt. 

17. Percy and Ida. By Hatherine E. May. 

18. Fred Graham's Besolye. By the Author of * Mat and Sofie,' 

etc. eto. 

19. The Sea and the Savages: A Story of Adventure. By 

Harold Lincoln. 

20. Summer Holidays at Silversea. By E. Bosalie Salmon. 

21. The Story of John Heywood : An Historical Tale of the Time 

of Harry VIII. By Charles Bruce, Author of *How Frank 
began to Climb/ etc. 
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NiMMO'S ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8yo, Ooloured Frontispieces, handsomely bound in doth, 
mnminated, price Is. each. 



1. Four Little People and their Friends. 

2. Elizabeth; or^ The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madame Oorrm. 

3. Paul and Virginia. From the French of 

BERNAR0IN SAnnvPlEBRE. 

4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Golden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

5- Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy. 

6. Barton Todd, and the Young Lawyer. 

7* The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alex- 
ander Menzikoff. 

8. Little Crowns, and How to Win them. By 

Eev. Joseph A. Collier. 

9* Great Riches : Nelly Rivers' Story. By Aunt 

Fanny. 

10. The Right Way; and The Contrast. 

11. The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Harriet Beeoher Stowe. 

12. The Man of the Mountain. And other 

stories. 

13. Better •than Rubies. Stories for the Young, 

lUnstratiye of Familiar Proyerbs. With 62 Illustrations. 

\_CotUinued on next page. 
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NIMMO'S ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED, 



14- Experience Teaches. And other Stories for 

the Young, lUustiative of Familiar Proverbs. With 39 Illufl- 
trations. 

15- The Happy Recovery. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 26 Illustrations. 

i6. Gratitude and Probity. And other Stories 

for the Young. With 21 Dlustrations. 

17- The Two Brothers. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 13 Illustrations. 

i8. The Young Orator. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 9 Illustrations. 

19* Simple Stories to Amuse and Instruct Young 

Headers. With lUustrations. 

20. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

the Young. With Illustrations. 

21. Sybil's Sacrifice. And other Stories for the 

Young. Withl2 Illustrations. 

22. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

23. The Young Officer. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

24. The False Heir. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

25. The Old Farmhouse; or^ Alice Morton's 

Home. And other Stories. £7 M. M. Pollabd. 

26. Tw3rford Hall; or^ Rosa's Christmas Dinner, 

and what she did with it By Charles Bbugb. 

27. The Discontented Weathercock. And other 

stories for Children. By M. Jonbs. 

28. Out at Sea^ and other Stories. By Two 

Authors. 
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NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy 18mo, unth Illustrations^ elegantly hound in cloth. 



This Series of Books will be found unequalled for gennine interest and 
value, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Volume 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

1. Ll the Erave Days of Old ; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Qirl& 

2. The Lost Bnby. Bj the Author of < The Basket of 

Plowers,' etc. 

3. Leslie Boss ; or, Fond of a Lark. By Charles Bmoe. 

4. My First and Last Voyage. By Bei\jamin Clarke. 

5. Little Katie : A Fairy Story. By Charles Bruoe. 

6. Being A&aid. ^ And other Stories for the Tonng. By 

Charles Stuart. 

7. The Toll-Keepers. And other Stories for the Tonng. 

By Benjamin Clarke. 

8. Diok Barford: A Boy who wonld go dowH Hill. By 

Charles Bruoqb. 

9. Joan of Aro ; or. The Story of a Noble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

10. Helen Siddal: A Story for Children. By Ellen Falmer. 

11. Mat and Sofie : A Story for Boys and Girls. 

12. Feace and War. By the Author of 'The Basket of 

Flowers/ etc. 

13. Ferilons Adventures of a French Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magio Glass ; or, The Secret of Happiness. 

15. Hawks' Dene : A Tale for Children. By Katherine E. 

Mat. 

16. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

* The Joy of Well-Doing/ etc etc 

17. The Brother's Legacy ; or, Better than Gold. By 

H. M. Pollard. 

18. The Little Sisters ; or, Jealousy. And other Stories for 

^ the Young. By the Author of '■ Little Maggie,' etc. 

19. Kate's New Home. By Cecil Scott, Author of ' Chryssie 

Lyle,' etc. 
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NIMMO'8 SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

jinoj 18mo, niustratod, handBomely bound in cloth, prioe 6d. eaob. 



1. Pearls for Little People. 

2. Oieat Lessons for Little 

Pecq^ld. 

3. Beason in Bhyme : A 

Poetry Book for the Young. 

4. JEsop's Little Fable Eook. 

5. Grapes from the Great 

Vine. 

6. The Pot of Gold. 

7. Story Pictures fh>m the 

Bible. 

8. The Tables of Stone: 

Ilkistrations of the Oom- 
mandmenta. 

9. Ways of Doing Good, 
to. Stories about our Dogs. 

By H. Beboheb Stowb. 

11. The Bed-Winged Goose. 

12. The Hermit of the Hills. 

13. Bffie's OhristmaSf and 

other Stories. By Adb- 
LAiDB Austen. 

14. A Visit to Grandmother, 

and other Stcries for the 
Young. 

15. Bible Stories for Toung 

People. By A. Aubteet. 



16. The Little Woodman and 

hie Dog Giesar. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 

17. Among the Mountams: 

Tales for the Young. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

18. Little Gkms for Little 

Beaders. 

19. Do your Duty, oome what 

will, and other Stories for 
the Young. 

20. Koble Joe! A Tale for 

Children. By A. AusfiBN. 

21. Luoy Yemon, and other 

Stories for the Young. 

22. Anecdotes of Favourite 

Animals told for Children. 
By Adelaide Austen. 

23. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. By Mrs. Shs&- 

WOOD. 

24. The Holidays at Wilton, 

and other Stories. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

25. Ohryssie Lylei A Tale 

for the Young. By Oboq. 
Scott. 

26. Little Elsie among the 

Quarrymen. A Story for 
the Little Ones. ByELLBN 
Palmer, Author of * OhiiBt- 
mas at the Beacon,' etc. 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY- JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The above Series of Bpoks is also kept in Paper Ooyers, elegantly 
printed in Colours, forioe 4d. each. 

S* Tlie dirtiiictiTe features of the Sixpenny, Ninepenny, and One Shilling 
JaviBae Booka are: The Subjects of each Volnme have been selected with a due 
regard to Instractlon and Entertainment; they are well printed on fine paper; 
they are Illastrated with Coloured Frontispieces and beaatifal Engrayinn; and 
they are elegantly bound. 
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NIMMO'8 POPULAR RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 



ISmo, finely printed on toned paper, haniaBomely bound in cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price Is. each. 

1. Across the Eiver : Twelve Tiews of Heaven. 

By Norman Maclbod, D.D. ; R. W. Hamiltom, D.D.; BoBBier 
8. Gandush, D.D. ; Jambs Hamilton, D.D. ; eta etc. etc. 

2. Emblems of Jesus ; or, niustrations of 

Emmanuers Character and Work. 

3. Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians. 

4. Comfort for the Desponding ; or, Words to* 

Soothe and Cheer Troubled Hearts. 

5. The Chastening of love : Words of Consola- 

tion for the Christian Mourner. By Joseph Pabkeb, D.D., 
Manchester. 

6. The Cedar Christiaai, and other Practical 

Fapeis. By the Be7. Theodoke L. Cutl,bb. 

7. Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved 

of Little Children. By A Fbixnd of Movbnbbs. 

8. The Orphan ; or, "Words of Comfort for tfie 

Fatherless and Motherless. 

9. GHaddening Streams; or, The Waters of the 

Sanctuary. A Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord^s 
Day of the Year. 

10. Spirit of the Old Divines. 

11. Choice Gleanings from Sacred Writers. 

12. Direction in ftayer ; or, The Lord's iPrayer 

Illustrated in a Series of Expositions. By Peixr Qkutt, D.I)., 
Author of 'Emblems of Jesus,' etc 

13- Scripture Imagery. By Peter Grant, D.D., 

Author of * Emblems of Jesus,* etc. 
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NIMMO'S 

ifilogal Illuminatetr ilegentrs, 

ONB SHUiLINa BACH. 

Gcrgeously Illuminated, after the Medueval manner y in Colours and Gold^ 
by Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. 

Each Story, or Legend, ia'-Hlustrated with a set of hrllliant Pictures, designed 
in the qnatet spirit of Medlseval times, and printed in Colours and Gold, hy 
Mabcus Ward, Illaminator to the Queen. 

The charm of novelty is still further heightened hy the Stories heing related In 
Antlent Ballad fopn, with appropriate Music, arranged in an easy style, for Voice 
and Pianoforte, suited to little folks or great folks, and minstrels of all degrees. 



T® Interestynge Storle of 

1. Cinderella and y Lyiiel 

Glasse Slyppere, 

2. The Fayre One with the 

Golden Locks, 

3. TIu Sleeping Beauty ; or^ 

The Enchanted Palace, 

Told in Verse, hy ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Poet Laureate. (Published by permls- 
Bion of Messrs. Strahan & C6.) 
ye Pathetic Ballad of 

4. Ladye Ouncehelle and Lord 

Lovelle, 
THE ROYAL JLLUMINATEO BOOK OF 

iEGENDS. 
First ^Series, containing above four Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Cloth, 6s. 



5. Pocahontas : A Talc of 

Old Virginie, 

6. Kir^ Alfred and Othere 

{The Discoverer of the North Cape). 

Poetry by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

(Published by permission of Messrs. 

J. U. Osgood <fe Co.) 

7: P Marquis of Carabas ; 
or^ Puss in Boots. 

8. P Hyndeofy Forest; or, 
Y* Enchanted Princesse. 

THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 
LEGENDS. 
Second Series, contalDing above four Le- 
gends, handsomely bound in Cloth, 6s. 



Hogal JUuminatetr Nursetg Ej^gmes. 

SIZPENOB BAOH. 

nimninated by Marcus Ward, in^ame style as the * Legends,' with Mnsie 
complete. 



1. Sing a Song of Sixpence, 

2. The Little Market Woman. 

3. 77ie Carrion Crow, 

SJack and Gill, A Little 
^ {Man and his Little Gun, 
THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

NURSERY RHYMES. ' 

First Series, containing above four, hand- 

oomely bound in Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

'Nothing 80 magnifloent has erer been attempted before.*— iHiMte Opinion, 



5. Little Bo-Peep, 

6. Simple Simon. 

7. Mother Hubbard and her 
Dog. 

8. Four Nursery Rhymes, 
THE ROYAL ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 

NURSERY RHYMES. 
Second Series, containing above four, 
handsomely bound in (^oth, price 28. 6d. 
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